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War ALWAYS BRINGS ECONOMIC CHANGES. This was particularly true 
of the American Civil War. It was this conflict and its aftermath 
that brought the copper miner into the legislative limelight for the 
first time. Before the decade of the 1860’s ended, American copper 
had acquired two new features of national importance: legislatively, 
a protective tariff on ore was enacted; socially, a vigorous and effective 
lobby was created, to place itself beside that of the coal and iron in- 
terests of Pennsylvania and the lead interests of Missouri. Michigan 
copper mining, maturing for a quarter of a century, had come of age. 

Until 1861 Michigan copper interests had not appeared interested 
in a duty on foreign ore. The reason for a sixteen year delay by the 
industry in making such demands is not clear. Perhaps the fact that 
by 1860 the mines were not only producing all they could sell in the 
domestic market but were also producing an exportable surplus had 
something to do with the change in attitude.” 

The tariff of 1857 had been passed at a time of an overflowing 
treasury. By means of this act custom revenues were reduced by ex- 
tending the free list, with an ultimate goal of free trade. The tariff 
act of March 2, 1861, was its direct antithesis. It was openly advo- 
cated not only as a means through which to pay government debts 
which had accumulated since the panic era of 1857, but as a pro- 
tective measure for industry as well.+ 
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Justin Smith Morrill, whose name was to be intimately associated 
with the tariff legislation of the sixties, espoused the shift to protec- 
tionism, and worked diligently for its adoption, first in the House 
and later in the Senate. As a forceful personality and a skillful legis- 
lator he had few superiors. Britain, he maintained in April, 1860, 
possessed, through her matured industrial economy, a competitive 
advantage that could only be offset by an adequate tariff system.® 
If America was to become really independent, no better move could 
be made than to become entirely self-reliant upon our own mineral re- 
sources—resources which should not only provide for our own needs 
in ferrous and nonferrous metals, but those of the world as well. 
Representative Morrill, whose patriotic and literary tastes were well 
developed, may well have been overexpansive regarding an export 
trade in minerals,® for it was the home market which concerned him 
chiefly. 

It was not until the tariff bill reached the Senate that an acceptable 
provision was projected regarding a duty on copper ore. With the 
. general tariff bill but two weeks from final enactment, Senator Kins- 
ley S. Bingham of Michigan made a rather clumsy and belated at- 
tempt to introduce an amendment on behalf of his constituents.7 A 
5 per cent ad valorem duty on copper ore was requested as necessary 
to relieve the somewhat depressed condition in the Lake, Superior 
region. There was no opposition and the amendment was accepted. 
Considering the fact that the Morrill bill had the avowed goal of 
raising duties to an overall 20 per cent level, the senator's modest re- 
quest must have appeared reminiscent of the tariff bill of 1789. 

The recorded response of the copper industry to this initial duty 
on ore is difficult to trace, but the Morrill tariff act as a whole did 
call forth a response that had but little to do with profit and loss. 
Daniak James, Liverpool partner of the wealthy Phelps-Dodge Com- 
pany, wrote William E. Dodge in March, 1861, that legislation of 
this kind when war was so imminent was “suicidal” and “were it not 
for the passage of that insulting, unjust, and abominable tariff’ he 
would have much more confidence in averting the tragedy that was 

5Congressional Globe, part 2, pages 1830-36 (36 Congress, 1 session). 
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soon to bathe the Republic in blood.* The sincerity of this comment 
seems in part evident when we recall that during the 1850’s and 
1860’s the Phelps-Dodge partners had invested a great deal of money 
in Lake Superior mines and, therefore, had more than a casual inter- 
est in their outcome.® However, it is not clear that the tariff of 1861 
would, as a whole, be profitable to the larger concerns dealing in 
metals. Its effect would likely raise the cost of imported materials in 
which they were interested.1° Nevertheless, when the war became 
a reality, the increased duties were apparently taken quite stoically by 
these pro-Union businessmen.!! 

War brought the inevitable search for increased revenue and, be- 
cause imposts had always been the chief source, it was only natural 
for tariff rates to be increased to maximum levels. In part, these war 
rate schedules were justified as a compensatory mechanism for the 
introduction of the new internal or excise taxes which had been im- 
posed upon the business world; in part, because by that means the 
cost of the war could be more readily passed on to the citizen. It was 
also the understanding of some legislators who supported the bill 
that the “bargain” included a reduction in the tariff when the new 
taxes were reduced or eliminated.!* 

The tariff act of June 30, 1864, extended the policy of taxing at 
specific rates in an attempt to eliminate fraudulent valuations under 
ad valorem schedules; a policy strongly advocated since 1860. Rates 
on copper ingots were raised above the 1861 level from $0.02 to 
$0.035 per pound and manufactured articles made of this metal from 
30 to 35 per cent ad valorem. But copper ores remained at 5 per cent 
ad valorem, though rigid custom inspection included under this head- 
ing regulus, cement copper, and other high concentrates.!8 

8Danial James to William E. Dodge, March 16, 1861, in the Phelps-Dodge 
Papers in the possession of the New York Public Library. ; ; 
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Examined in any light, tariff rates seemed of small importance 
to the copper miner of 1864. Why should they? With prices reach- 
ing the all time high in this country of from $0.55 to $0.58 a pound, 
the war machine took everything he could produce and begged for 
more. The highest prewar figure had been $0.38 a pound in 1853— 
the average over the ten year period ending in 1858 was $0.245.14 
Never did conditions seem so favorable to copper mining. Anything 
that looked like a mine in the copper country was worked for all it 
' was worth. However, with expansion came labor problems. Wages 
skyrocketed under boom town conditions, and with them the in- 
dividualism of the miners, who at times expressed their feelings by 
outright revolt against employers. Sometimes drunkenness closed the 
mines in the middle of the week.1® | 

The concern of the mine owners in 1864, therefore, was not the 
tariff but a stable labor force. An adequate supply of workers would 
not only mean more copper raised to the surface, but control over the 
more troublesome employees.’® In the first year of the war, there 
had been a few volunteers for the army but, when the initial pa- 
triotic element of draft age had left the area, labor scarcity caused 
the mining companies to purchase substitutes in the Eastern states. 
By 1864 the mine owners were scouring Canada for manpower, and 
when a certain Silverspar, a young Swedish engineer at the Quincy 
Mine, offered to make a trip to his native land to enlist men for work 
in the mines, a pool of some $90,000 was collected for the project. 
Stories differ greatly on the details,!” but apparently a fixed price had 
been agreed upon for each able-bodied man immigrating to the re- 
gion. The workers were to be divided pro rata among the companies 
involved and, through deductions from their wages, were to reim- 
burse their employers for expenses incurred. The plan looked good 
on paper and expectations must have mounted as the time for Silver- 
spar’s return approached. The Quincy engineer apparently managed 


“An Act to Increase Duties on Imports,” in the Congressional Globe, part 4, 
appendix: 202 (38 Congress, 1 session) (Washington, D.C., 1864). 
14American Mining Gazette and Geological Magazine, 2:602 COctober, 

1865); Angus Murdock, Boom Copper, 119 (New York, 1943). 

15Murdock, Boom Copper, 120-21. 

16Murdock, Boom Copper, 120-21. 

17Con, ongresisonal Globe, part 4, pages 4011-12 (40 Congress, 2 session) (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1868); Murdock, Boom Copper, 121; Orrin W. Robinson, Early 
Days of the Lake Superior Copper Country, 17 (Houghton, 1938). 
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to get as far as Detroit without a mishap with well over a hundred 
assorted Swedes, Finns, and Norwegians, bound for the North coun- 
try, but here his luck failed him. On the boat from Detroit to Hough- 
ton it was his misfortune to have on board a serious competitor for 
the manpower he had so assiduously garnered. An enterprising 
United States recruiting officer proved so convincing—either as to the 
demerits of the mining camps or the merits of army life—that he was 
able to induce some twenty or thirty of the men to enlist before they 
left the boat. It was later rumored that the loss resulting from this 
episode was not as great as had been feared, for in order to fulfill his 
contract Silverspar had sought and received permission from the 
Swedish government to enlist “lifers” and other long-term prisoners 
with the promise to take them out of the country. It was these men, 
one contemporary related, who had enlisted in the army at the first 
opportunity.?® 

But froth and foam created by feverish wartime activity and prices 
were not to last for long. Everything but the established mine gave 
way when the war contracts ended. The New York Journal of Com- 
merce in 1865 bluntly stated the situation. A decline in metal prices 
without a corresponding drop in the cost of labor, it said, was “in- 
evitable”; the Lake Superior region was suffering a “great depression” 
in which all but the thoroughly established mines were failing. How- 
ever, an increase in unemployment was not only necessary but 
“politic,” as the unemployed would then be glad to be rehired at 
wages that would more quickly bring the day of full readjustment.!® 
The American Mining Gazette and Geological Magazine hopefully 
declared editorially that the returning soldier would be more than 
happy to turn to the excitement and activity of a mining camp after 
his hitch in the army. “Not only will the soldiers go, but officers 
will go also—their habits of command being made useful in over- 
seeing and superintending the organized labor of others.” Further- 
more, money-making opportunities in mining would increase, for the 
price of labor was sure to fall to a “legitimate” level.?° 


18Robinson, The Lake Superior Copper Country, 17-18. 

19 American Mining Gazette ana Geological Magazine, 2:601 (October, 1865), 
quoting the New York Journal of Commerce. 

20American Mining Gazette and Geological Magazine, 2:261-62 (May, 1865). 
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The unstable and speculative nature of mining during the war era 
was further indicated by the difficulty of disposing of securities on 
the stock market. The methods used by some of the stockbrokers to 
artificially create a seller’s market was revealed in a most interesting 
fashion. In 1864 the corporation tax commissioners of the state of 
New York, having based their tax levies on the cash market values of 
stocks as revealed on the stockboards, found themselves besieged by 
certain mining companies asking for rebates. The company repre- 
sentatives, some of whom were in copper, admitted that the prices 
they had listed on the board were often “scratch sales,” and that no 
actual sales had taken place at the prices quoted.” Perhaps this is 
what a correspondent in the American Mining Index had refer- 
ence to in the spring of 1867 when he talked of “high pressure” meth- 
ods of doing business the past six years. “Let the crash come,” he 
said, “I think we are as well prepared to receive it now as we ever 
will be. The sooner we get through with it the better.”? 

As a matter of fact, money making in Lake Superior copper had, 
from the beginning, been of a very precarious nature. Expert testi- 
mony before a federal commission in 1865 maintained that three 
quarters of the dividends paid out in the entire history of the copper 
country came from only two mines. Seven other mines accounted for 
the other 25 per cent.22 When one considers that no less than 120 
mining companies had been given charters under the laws of the 
state of Michigan since 1848 one can appreciate the risk taken by 
investors.2* Indeed, of the approximately ’$13,000,000 to $16,500,000 
of “hard money” that had been invested in Michigan copper by 1865, 
only about $6,000,000 of the capital invested represented operating 
mines.?5 . 


21American Mining Gazette and Geological Magazine, 2:149-53. 
22American Mining Index, May 30, 1867. 
23Wells, Copper Mining and Manufacture, 22. 
— Mining Gazette and Geological Magazine, 2:543 (September, 
25American Mining Gazette and Geological Magazine, 2:543; Wells, Copper 
Mining and Manufacture, 25. Figures as to the total capital invested in Lake 
Superior mines became a matter ot denne in the congressional debates, but a 


semi-official document published in 1873 and supported by the leading mining 
men as to accuracy, makes ‘the $16,500,000 figure a reasonable one to accept. 
This publication also refers to past widespread speculation and “oversanguine” 
expectations based upon the productiveness of a few of the better mines. (See 
O. D. Ashley, Copper Mines of Lake Superior, 16-17 (Hyde Park, 1873). 
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There was still another factor that played a significant part in the 
postwar difficulties of the Michigan miner; one that was altogether 
overlooked by most contemporaries. Mining ore always was an in- 
creasing cost industry. Twenty years of copper production had taken 
its toll on the old workings. The early copper miner had based his 
success upon mining native mass copper from fissure veins and through 
what was known as “barrel work,” by means of which aniygdaloid 
copper that strung itself together in the adhering rock like the roots 
of a tree in the soil was obtained. By the end of the war even the 
best of these deposits had become sufficiently well worked so as to 
become high cost producers.?* Into this economic breach stepped a 
new kind of mine which worked the so-called “conglomerate” de- 
posits—the “shot copper” or “stamp stuff” which had formerly been 
considered valueless. Here the copper was scattered throughout the 
rock in small particles. It was mines of the latter type—initiated by 
the Calumet and Hecla workings—that were to bring new life and 
hope to a land filled with despair. From a cost accounting stand- 
point a rebirth had taken place,?” but few recognized that fact in the 
late 1860’s. One man who did was Alexander Agassiz. 

We are indeed fortunate to have as a contemporary observer of 
this transition era the keen, scientific mind of the younger Agassiz, 
who in 1866 decided temporarily to leave his scholarly pursuits long 
enough to make money in copper mining. Both he and his brother- 
in-law, Quincy A. Shaw, had invested a great deal of their funds in 


26Ashley, Copper Mines of Lake Superior, 7, 8, 14; Mining Journal (London), 


, 99, easy 16, 1867; Wells, Copper Mining and Manu acture, 8; Congres- 
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this period probably goes far to explain the reason for the cost disparity. 
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the Calumet and Hecla properties and they were determined to make 
the venture pay.78 

As early as February, 1867, Agassiz had convinced himself that the 
Calumet Mine was capable of producing copper at one third the cost 
of the most successful mines in the region.”® By 1869 it was reported 
that this mine was laying copper down in the Eastern markets at a 
cost not exceeding $0.10 a pound—almost half the estimated cost of 
standard old line mines, which were still paying some kind of divi- 
dends.*° Good management had as much to do with producing a 
contrast of this kind as had the type of ore. Intelligent operation was 
a sadly lacking characteristic for, as Agassiz once stated, “even if the 
pits were full of gold, it would be of no use.” By June, 1867, his 
indignation reached a new high. He expressed it in a letter to Shaw 
as follows: “Some days I am in utter despair. I don’t wonder mines 
don’t pay, for the people up here care very little whether they do 
or not as long as they keep going.”*! It took the young scientist a full 
year before he was able to find even two competent assistants to 
help him in supervising operations.*? Nevertheless, despite almost 
insurmountable difficulties and discouragements, Agassiz finally put 
the mine on its feet and by December 15, 1869, the first dividend 
was paid to its stockholders—something the company was able to 
maintain year in and year out without a break for the next forty 
years. Thus a rank, untrained outsider had proved in the heart of a 
depression area that Michigan copper could be made to pay, even 
though by 1868 its price had dropped to $0.235 a pound. An excep- 
tional record to be sure, but one that was to set the trend in making 
Michigan the largest copper-producing area in the country for the 
next twenty years.** 

After the Civil War had ended, it was obvious to all that the 
cessation of hostilities had disrupted bonanza conditions, but contem- 
poraries were divided as to the immediate and specific causes of their 
troubles. It can hardly be expected that persons interested in the cop- 


28Alexander Agassiz, Letters and Recollections of Alexander Agassiz, edited 
by G. R. Agassiz, 60 (New York, 1913). 


29Agassiz, Letters and Recollections, 58-59. 

30Mining Journal (London), 363, May 22, 1869. 

31Agassiz, Letters and Recollections, 75. 

32 Agassiz, Letters and Recollections, 80. 

33Michigan lost her leadership in the United States as a producer in 1886. 
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per range would stand passively by while their economic world 
crumbled about them. What could be more natural than to feel that 
the exclusion of foreign ores would help raise prices? With the 
world copper market skidding to new lows, the home market ap- 
peared to be the only one to offer any possibilities.** Since it was 
possible to ship in concentrates of copper in the form of regulus and 
the so-called Spanish mattes at the same rate as the crude ore, this 
nominal duty appeared all the more inadequate to the depressed 
mining industry. 

One contemporary, reviewing that period, related how the mining 
companies raised a fund of $5,000 to send a group to Washington to 
secure a protective duty on copper. The subscription list was passed 
among the business men as well, but most of the funds came from 
those directly concerned. The money collected was turned over to a 
lawyer in Houghton who was assigned the task of securing a $0.05 
per pound duty on copper through the efforts of Representative 
John F. Driggs of Saginaw.*® 

On June 22, 1865, Driggs presented a resolution from the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining to that of Ways and Means asking that 
duties be raised on copper in order to put the domestic producer on a 
level “at least equal to that which was afforded previous to the war 
of the rebellion.” He requested a duty of at least $0.06 a pound on 
foreign ingot copper and not less than $0.03 a pound on pure copper 
in foreign ores.86 However, when the new tariff bill CH.R. 718) 
proposed in June, 1866, by Representative Morrill, reached the stage 
of debate in the House, the provision included an ad valorem duty 
of 15 per cent on ores. Morrill defended his bill by saying that care- 
ful hearings had been held in the Committee on Ways and Means 
of all the interested parties to the controversy. He was convinced 
that 15 per cent was the maximum that should be put on the ore, 
perhaps 12 per cent would not be unjust. If the rate on ingot went 
to $0.06 a pound, then ore might go to 20 per cent, but 15 per cent 
was enough with ingot at $0.05 a pound. An attempt had been made 
to set up a fair ratio between the two items and he was sure that both 


34Mining Journal (London), 798, December 8, 1866. 

35This story may be inaccurate in detail but the decision to bring pressure to 
bear upon Washington can hardly be questioned. Robinson, The Lake Superior 
Copper Country, 17. 

86Con faye Globe, part 4, page 3541 (39 Congress, 1 session) (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1866). 
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the producer and user of the ore would be at least as well off as be- 
fore this measure was introduced.3? 

Morrill recognized that imports had increased tremendously after 
the war because of the depreciation of American currency, and since 
inflation prevented our export trade from becoming well established, 
an outflow of bullion was our current means of paying our foreign 
_ obligations.8* President Andrew Johnson and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Hugh McCulloch, had both recognized these realities and 
strove to return the nation to a specie basis.5® 

A most ironic situation existed from the protectionist’s viewpoint. 
Although the existing duties were at wartime heights, importations 
had not been checked because the rapid rise in prices more than off- 
set the protection afforded.” 

Because taxation and deflationary efforts are links in the same 
chain, a revenue commission had been established in 1865 to as- 
semble the information needed to pass fair and equal excise and 
tariff measures.*1 Later in the same year, this Commission, under the 
supervision of David A. Wells, began holding hearings in the city 
of- New York on the plight of the copper miners. 4? Published the 
next year, the commission’s thirty-two page report served as a con- 
venient source book of arguments for congressmen, regardless of the 
position they advocated.** 

The report concluded that the internal revenue measures of the 
war period were the basis of the miners’ troubles. The increased costs 
originating from these taxes had made the difference between profit 
and loss, and to return the industry to as profitable a position as be- 
fore the war would require compensation. Such could be found, first, 
through the removal of all direct excise taxes on domestic copper and, 
secondly, by raising import duties sufficiently to compensate for all 


87Congressional Globe, part 4, pages 3542-43 (39 Congress, 1 session). 

38Congressional Globe, part 4, page 3466 (39 Congress, 1 session). 

39“Message of the President of the United States,” “Report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury,” in the Congressional Globe, part 3, appendix:2, 14 (40 Con- 
gress, 3 salen) . . 

40The president in his message to Congress on December 9, 1868, stated that 
the $700,000,000 legal tender existing was capable of purchasing only half that 
sum in gold and silver. 

41“Report of the Secretary of the Treasury,” in the Congressional Globe, part 
3, appendix: 13 (40 Congress, 3 session). 

42Wells, Copper Mining and Manufacture, 8. 

48Congressional Globe, part 4, page 3541, 3542 (39 Congress, 1 session). 
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indirect taxes laid upon the supplies used in copper mining. But for 
the increased operating costs brought by the war, the commission 
stated, the pre-war rates on copper might well be retained. However, 
because the removal of excise taxes on miners’ supplies was an im- 
practical solution, a corresponding increase in tariff rates was in order. 
The smelting industry could not be injured as long as a corresponding 
increase was levied on the imported pig and bar product.** 

The nine or more witnesses listed all favored rate increases. Their 
testimony centered around the increased cost of labor and supplies, 
the present low tariff rate on copper, and the inability of even the 
better mines to pay dividends. Why, they asked, should the duty on 
ore remain the same in 1865 as it had in 1861 when war taxes and 
costs had not existed?*®° The mine owners contended that duties on 
copper should compare favorably with those on iron, lead, and coal; 
many of them were pleading for a 20 to 25 per cent ad valorem tax 
on ore and $0.06 per pound on bar and ingot.** This, they maintained, 
would hold back large imports and neutralize the effects of internal 
taxation.*7 

Almost no reference was made in the report to the American smelt- 
ing industry. The miners did, however, state that the price ratio be- 
tween ore and ingot should be maintained.** It is interesting to note 
that the only witness to challenge the assumption that the smelters 
were being adequately taken care of by a procedure of this kind was 
the director of the New Bedford Copper Company, John C. Hoad- 
ley. This enterprising and resourceful engineer and manufacturer 
made by far the most balanced and cogent statement regarding the 
whole aspect of copper in America, from the mine to the consumer, 
that had yet been presented before the Commission.*® Hoadley, 
founder of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and an 
original trustee of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, showed 


44Wells, Copper Mining and Manufacture, 4. 

45Wells, Copper Mining and Manufacture, 10. 

46Congressional Globe, part 2, pages 1667-68 (40 Congress, 2 session); Con- 

essi Globe, part 5, page 4494 (40 Congress, 2 session); Wells, Copper 

ining and Maufacture, 14, 21. 

4TWells, Copper Mining and Manufacture, 28. 

48Wells, Copper Mining and Manufacture, 28. 

49Wells, Copper Mining and Manufacture, 31; Congressional Globe, part 4, 
page 3542 (39 Congress, 1 session); Dictionary of American Biography, 9:83-84 
CNew York, 1932). 
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an interest in his subject which reached far beyond his personal 
pocketbook. Grinding no ax, his analysis showed as much concern 
for the shipbuilder who was required to buy sheathing as it did for 
the smelter, manufacturer, and miner of copper ore. Instead of ap- 
proaching the problem from the standpoint of a lawyer or debater, 
who upon accepting a position conceeds nothing more than abso- 
lutely necessary to the opposition, Hoadley attempted to fit each pro- 
posal made by the various interests into a tariff measure that would 
be both workable and acceptable to all. For this reason Hoadley’s 
written statement is without doubt one of the most remarkable 
analyses written by a private citizen during the whole controversy 
over copper. 

It is little wonder then, with the Michigan delegation on the offen- 
sive, and supported by the Revenue Commission findings, that the 
smelters of Maryland, represented by congressman John L. Thomas, 
hurriedly turned to that part of Hoadley’s testimony that applied to 
the smelting industry. After giving support to Connecticut's John H. 
Hubbard’s contention that an increase in the price of ore would make 
competitive foreign sales impossible for the American copper manu- 
facturers, Thomas launched into his main theme in defense of the 
smelter. 

Hoadley’s article had stated that America had become self-sufficient 
in copper production and that an export market would soon become 
necessary. With a surplus in the offing, the miners’ request for a 
$0.05 duty on copper ingots was hardly unjust, when excise taxes on 
their product had been created. In comparison with the twenty-five 
million pounds of copper annually consumed in America, approxi- 
mately four million pounds were being produced and exported to 
England from California mines. However, imports from Chili, Cuba, 
and Canada compensated for these exports. An exchange of this na- 
ture was necessary because a mixing ore was essential to American 
smelting. This being the case, Hoadley asked that the small quantity 
of foreign ore required for such purpose be admitted duty free, or 
at a nominal rate. All other ores were to be excluded.®° 

It should be noted that while this House debate of July, 1866, was 
in progress, no congressman took issue with the accuracy of this point 


50Congressional Globe, part 4, page 3542 (39 Congress, 1 session). 
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on smelting technology. Instead opponents met it with the more vague 
charges of greed, log-rolling politics, and the relative unimportance 
of copper smelting when compared with copper mining.®! Cali- 
fornia’s representative, William Higby, in opposing Thomas’ amend- 
ment to keep the ore duty at 5 per cent ad valorem, stated: “We 
guarantee that we can supply all those establishments with the raw 
material for their manufacture of copper.” No one had, he said, com- 
plained of a scarcity of ore and California wanted its raw materials 
protected just as raw wool and iron were protected in the East.5? 
When a vote was taken, the provision to keep the old rate on ore 
. lost by a three to one ratio.5® However, a Ways and Means Commit- 
tee sponsored provision, raising ad valorem duties from 40 per cent 
to 45 per cent on manufactured copper articles, $0.05 per pound on 
pig and $0.06 on sheathing, passed with no recorded debate. Nor did 
an amendment raising the rate on regulus to 20 per cent ad valorem 
meet with any opposition.5* The shipbuilders, on the other hand, 
were not so fortunate. When their representatives asked for a down- 
ward revision on sheathing rates, and later for a rebate on copper 
used on American hulls, they found few supporters.®® 
July 7, 1866, saw the end of the first phase of the struggle for new 
copper duties. The Senate had not as yet become involved, but the 
contestants, which certain of its members were to represent, had not 
been hesitant in making themselves known in the lower body and 
were not likely to be hesitant there. Michigan copper had taken the 
initiative and her main arguments had won support. The House had 
tentatively agreed to the principle of a 200 per cent increase in cop- 
per ore duties and a 100 per cent increase in the pig metal over the 
rates set in 1861. Furthermore, though the Atlantic coast smelters 
were eventually to plead their case as vigorously as the Michigan 
miners, the opposition had formed no comparable unity of approach. 
A summary of the history of copper smelting is useful for an under- 
standing of the tariff controversy over copper. With the exception 
that both America’s copper smelting and Michigan’s copper mining 
began the same year, their histories had little in common for the next 
51Congressional Globe, part 4, page 3541, 3543 (39 Congress, 1 session). 
52Congressional Globe, part 4, page 3543 (39 Congress, 1 session). 
53Congressional Globe, part 4, page 3543 (39 Congress, 1 session ). 
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three decades. It is true that during the first year of operation of the 
famous Lake Superior Cliff Mine, ore was sent to the Canton re- 
fining works of the Revere Copper Company. For a short time the 
product of the Isle Royale and Pewabic mines found their way to 
this Massachusetts smelting establishment, but such experiments 
were found to be both wasteful and unnecessary.®® 

Native copper, uncombined with other elements, needed none of 
the existing complex procedures to free it from the surrounding rock 
after arriving at the smelter.5’ The relative simplicity of the process 
led rapidly to the establishment of smelting facilities by the mining 
companies at Detroit, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh and in the copper 
country itself. Thus the Michigan miner, with little or no economic 
dependence upon his Eastern counterpart, went his separate way 
until diversity brought them face to face in the halls of Congress. 

The Revere smelting establishment at Point Shirley—only five 
miles from Boston—and that of the Baltimore and Cuba Smelting and 
Refining Company on Locust Point in Baltimore, were both, to a 
large degree, nurtured from their inception in 1845 upon foreign 
ores." These two companies were the first two operations of their 
kind using foreign copper ores in the United States. Thomas Egles- 
ton, while a member of the faculty of the school of mines at Colum- 
bia College, upon returning from a visit to the Point Shirley works 
during its most active period, wrote a detailed paper on the subject.*® 
He reported that at no time did domestic ores constitute more than 
10 per cent of the total ore used at the smelter, and in later years it 
was excluded almost entirely. The influx of foreign ores had in- 
creased in dollar value from $195,332 in 1850 to $1,031,493 in 1860. 
Seemingly a significant amount when studied alone, it was actually 
quite small when compared to the $2,610,000 worth of copper pro- 
duced in Michigan in the year 1860. 
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Whatever real or supposed advantages existed from the import 
of foreign ores before the tariff of 1861 was enacted, it did not mean 
that smelters had an easy time of it. Baltimore in 1849 saw the erec- 
tion of a rival smelting establishment known as the Baltimore Copper 
Smelting Company. The new company was organized with the aid 
of the chief business agent of the Baltimore and Cuba Smelting and 
Refining Company who left the older concern largely because of its 
growing inability to keep solvent. By 1851 the Baltimore Smelting 
and Refining Company had decided to cease operations, and it was 
only through inadvertant circumstances that this decision was given 
up. The panic of 1857 again brought heavy losses. In 1864, the 
company, after changing presidents, merged with an apparently more 
successful competitor at Canton. Four years after the consolidation, 
the Locust Point plant was moved to the Canton area and the com- 
pany now became known as the Baltimore Copper Company. Cer- 
tainly facts like these represented anything but a stable existence for 
a company that was both persevering and venturesome enough to ex- 
periment with untried methods to cut costs.** 

Of the ten smelters listed in the eighth census, the Union Con- 
solidated Company works at Ducktown, Tennessee, was perhaps the 
only establishment of importance working sulphuret ores some dis- 
tance from the ocean. Both its Jocation, which effectively excluded 
it from foreign imports, and its technological methods were to give it 
a singular importance in the tariff controversies after the war. Using 
the same basic smelting methods as the Revere Company, it differed 
in using charcoal instead of bituminous and anthracite fuels, as well 
as in having a more costly process for the extraction of the metal. 
Taken over by the Confederate armies during the war, and without 
an adequate railway to connect it with the outside world during the 
late 1860's, it too had no easy path to success.®* 

The Revere Company, the most active rival of the Baltimore smel- 
ter, seemingly had met with fewer difficulties. The fact that the 
company operated an established rolling mill in connection with the 
smelter may well have served as a buttressing factor in time of stress 
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and financial embarrassment, though this is only conjecture. Twenty- 
five thousand tons of 20 per cent ore represented the largest amount 
of “rock” treated here in any one year. However, the average quantity 
of ore handled totaled from fifteen to twenty thousand tons a year 
and came largely from Valparaiso. These ores were usually rich 
oxides, sulphides, phosphates, arsenides, silicates, and carbonates of 
copper. One factor which must have affected all importers with 
equal seriousness lay in the deteriorating quality of the ore. Aver- 
aging 25 per cent in the early days, by 1861 the Point Shirley smelter 
worked ores with a produce of but 10 per cent.** Optimism could not 
grow readily in this soil. Perhaps it was this fact that accounted in 
1866 for the failure of the Bergen Point Smelter in New Jersey.® 

Most of the ores used by the Massachusetts smelter were pure 
sulphides, but when small amounts of the-very rich impure car- 
bonates could be imported at bargain prices, they were judiciously 
mixed with the sulphides in small quantities or roasted separately 
when large amounts were at hand. However, only small quantities 
were bought at any price or time. 
* Impure ores containing arsenic and antimony, of which the car- 
bonates were an excellent example, could not be roasted without the ~ 
presence of sulphur. The carbonates, especially, were roasted in iso- 
lation from other ores, as they gave an impure copper when mixed. 
In the second major process, called fusion for mattes, in this con- 
tinental method of smelting, the impure ores again were best roasted 
by themselves. Even the third step in the total process, known as 
roasting the matte, was carried out at greater expense and trouble 
if impure ores were used. 

Thus, it would appear, that as far as the Revere Company was 
concerned, the rich carbonate ores, except when they could be had 
at bargain rates, were actually a hindrance rather than an aid. 
Whether the company had the same difficulty with the lower grade 


carbonates is a moot question.® 
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The Baltimore smelters, on the other hand, used the other most 
common process in use at the time, known as the Swansea or English 
method. The process was well described in 1858 in A. Snowden 
Piggot’s, Chemistry and Metallurgy of Copper, based upon his ex- 
perience in a large and “well appointed” smelting works.*’ It was, 
perhaps, the only book of its kind published in America. Piggot de- 
voted most of his discussion of smelting to the Swansea method, 
which he felt to be long and intricate, but the best existing for gen- 
eral smelting purposes. The fact that the Revere Company in its last 
few years of operation was in the process of converting to this 
technique is good testimony to its effectiveness in the eyes of contem- 
poraries. The advantages of the Swansea method, he stated, is par- 
tially based upon the mixing of different ores, for “there is always 
a decided loss attending the attempt to work one class of ores alone.” 
Ores used were divided into five classes, of which the carbonates 
made up categories four and five—the former a quartz running 20 to 
30 per cent copper; the latter an extra rich ore running as high as 80 
per cent.®* Ten processing steps are then outlined by Piggot, from 
“calcining” the purer ores of the first and second class, to the actual 
refining of the finished product. For our purposes the fourth step is 
most important, for it is at this point that the calcined metals pro- 
duced by the first three processes are fused with the ores of the 
fourth class. This eliminated the iron, which, along with sulphur, 
oxygen, and earthy matter, had to be removed.®® The addition of 
these carbonates took no little skill in order to get the right fluxing 
effect—the operation being anything but mechanical. It was im- 
portant for the operation of the fourth step that the correct propor- 
tioning of materials be used. The proportions listed correlate closely 
with that requested by the Baltimorians in the tariff fight.*° The 
Swansea method was not a routine, slavishly followed in any sense 
of the word; the nature of the ore and the fuel were most important 
considerations in determining what must be done. Often the pro- 
cedures separating the fourth from the ninth steps were eliminated. 
When the ores were free of the impurities of antimony, arsenic, and 
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tin, the preliminary calcination was commonly omitted."! It would 
appear, therefore, that those smelters using the Swansea method had 
good and adequate justification in believing their method required 
carbonate ores. English practice also confirmed it.” 

These are the major facts surrounding the process of smelting in 
the United States at the close of the war insofar as they concern the 
tariff controversy. Enough has been related to satisfy the most casual 
student that two sick industries were fighting for survival in the late 
1860’s. Under such conditions it would be too much to expect the 
whole truth to be revealed by the participants or their national rep- 
resentatives. Therefore we have made this attempt to present an over- 
view based upon other and more objective contemporary material. 

By the time the copper tariff issue reached the stage of debate in 
the Senate, the House version had been seriously weakened in the 
eyes of the mine owners.”* Not only had the rates on copper been 
reduced in every rate category, but a drawback provision to ship- 
builders purchasing copper and iron had been provided.7* Ap- 
parently strategy had dictated compromise in the Finance Committee, 
and temporary concessions were made in order to get the bill 
before the Senate. In any event, on January 25, 1867, Senator 
Zachariah Chandler, Michigan’s Republican boss, offered an amend- 
ment that shifted the protectionists stand to even higher goals than 
had been agreed upon in the House.**> The amendment proposed a 
progressively increased duty differential of $0.01 on key items: on 
copper found in imported ore $0.03 per pound; regulus $0.04 per 
pound; copper in pigs, ingots and bars $0.05 per pound. This pro- 
posal represented a radical shift of power. Apparently the Michigan 
delegation felt confident of success and saw no reason to tolerate the 
watered-down committee proposal with its ad valorem schedules on 
ore and regulus. 

Chandler, entirely disallowing production figures elsewhere in the 
country, maintained that under the $0.025 rate of 1864 on pig the 
mines had prospered until Lake Superior production reached ten 
thousand tons per year. Now, he maintained, it had declined to but 
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six to seven thousand tons—a statement that was grossly in error.” 
The mistake that had been made in setting up the Finance Commit- 
tee’s proposed schedule, Chandler argued, was that ore was assumed 
to be a raw material, whereas in actuality it represented a manufac- 
tured commodity. Because the Michigan senator had seen masses of 
97 per cent pure copper taken from the mines, he naively jumped 
to the conclusion that smelting represented but 3 per cent of the cost 
of mining the same ore!"" Actually, though native copper was much 
cheaper to smelt than other ores, Michigan miners estimated the cost 
to be close to 25 per cent.7® Nevertheless, still using this argument 
as a premise, the senator had convinced himself that if anyone was 
making money it must be the smelter. 

Turning to a much more tenable position, Chandler then repeated 
the argument that excise taxes more than equalled in dollars and 
cents anything that would be brought into the government treasury, 
even if the rate proposals, for which he was asking, became law. 
However, what he and others failed to mention was that competing 
nations levied similar or comparable duties on their minerals—to say 
nothing of the excise taxes paid by American smelters.”° To make 
the copper miners appear as martyrs was hardly honest. Be that as 
it may, Chandler won verbal support for his amendment. William M. 
Stewart, of Nevada, rose to defend Michigan’s plea for specific 
rate proposals on the ground of easy evasion of the existing ad 
valorem schedules. Furthermore, tax increases had made it difficult 
for West coast copper to compete with that of South America.®° 

Despite the glaring weakness of many of these arguments, the 
opposition’s stand seemed even less apt. First, none of Maryland’s 
senators gave indication of their interest in the debate and, secondly, 
those spokesmen who did oppose Chandler’s contentions could hardly 
have been less adequately prepared to meet the situation.84 Even Sen- 
ator William P. Fessenden of Maine, who defended his Finance 
Committee’s stand, was willing to bow to Chandler’s will on the 
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matter as an individual but was still convinced that the amendment 
would destroy its own object. Thus he could not, in conscience, vote 
for it himself. Fessenden believed that the chief purpose of the bill 
should be to help manufacturers.®? 

What little information the Maine senator did possess in regard 
to the smelters’ position was badly jumbled and woefully inaccurate. 
It was no wonder that Chandler's amendment was readily agreed 
upon.®? The fact that within a month’s time Fessenden’s brother, as 
a representative of a Boston firm, was to purchase two peavine cop- 
per mines in Nevada for a reported $18,000, makes his ignorance 
of smelting that much stranger. This is particularly true when we 
learn that the proposed company had planned to ship part of its 
richer ores to Boston for reduction.84 With a contact of this kind, it 
seems hardly possible that the smelters would fail to make use of it 
as a funnel of information to the Finance Committee. Nevertheless, 
Fessenden, on this occasion, proved anything but an able champion 
of his committee’s findings. 

With the year 1867 starting off badly for them in Congress, the 
smelters soon felt compelled to be their own publicity agency. Dur- 
ing the year, the Revere Company issued an eight page booklet stat- 
ing its case and addressed it to the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House.8® The pamphlet related how America had accepted a 
discarded British tariff policy on copper in 1861 and was therefore 
suffering a declining copper trade with Chili, to Britain’s advantage. 
The Revere people, through their agent S. T. Snow, stated that not 
only must the request of the Lake Superior and California mining 
interests for an additional duty be opposed but, “We go still further, 
and urge the removal of the duty with which it is now charged .. . 
it is not a question of how much we may gain but really how little 
we shall lose, and this condition of things must continue until the 
trade and currency of this country are readjusted.” The circular gave 
a special emphasis to the technological need for a “peculiar class of 
ores” that could only be obtained in Chili and Peru. However, it 
must be admitted that the pamphlet did not specifically state that car- 
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bonates were necessary for Point Shirley furnace operations. It was 
admitted that the domestic ores could be smelted alone but only at 
greater expense. Of the twelve million pounds of copper ore smelted 
in the United States (native copper was not considered as ore) in 
1865, only four million came from foreign lands—a breakdown quite 
similar to that outlined by Hoadley’s testimony before the Revenue 
Commission the year before. 

Snow showed little sympathy with the plight of the Lake Superior 
miners. He pointed out that $5,000,000 of the $13,000,000 invested 
in the copper region over the years represented money in companies 
that had now ceased operation. In his eyes the chief reason for this 
inglorious record was not because of the low price of copper but was 
related to an inability to get enough ore out of the mines “under any 
circumstances” to warrant assessments. The fact that only seven 
mines had paid dividends of any kind was also stressed as supporting 
evidence. Similarly, the fact that the production record of the Minne- 
sota Mining Company, one of the best mines on Lake Superior, had 
taken a severe drop in 1865 for reasons that had little or nothing to 
do with price was stressed. 

The price of ingot, the pamphlet further maintained, was based 
upon English or world prices rather than upon the cost of production 
in the United States. Because all indications from Lake Superior and 
California pointed to a surplus production in 1867, a duty upon im- 
ports could not possibly be of help. There was a certain “tongue in 
cheek” inconsistency about this particular point, for in the very same 
article a most cogent justification is outlined for a tariff! The repre- 
sentatives of the Union Mine of Copperopolis (though quoted as an 
exception among the copper mines of California) were accused of 
desiring an artificially high domestic market price for their copper via 
tariff rates, while the residue of their ore was to be dumped abroad 
at world prices.** 

Regardless of the merits of the arguments propounded, the opposi- 
tion to the miners was, for the first time, putting up a real battle; 
this was the kind of ammunition the smelter representatives needed 
if they were to break their opponent’s lead. The smelters had made 
an imposing start, though they possessed arguments that might well 
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have been better documented. For example, the London Mining 
Journal of December, 1866, in an article reporting upon the third 
annual directors’ meeting of the huge Panulcillo Copper Company 
mine in South America, one in which L150,000 had actually been 
invested, that employed over one thousand men and hired profes- 
sional accountants, related to their stockholders the necessity of pur- 
chasing carbonate ores in Chili to work their twenty furnaces.*? 
The failure of the Atlantic smelters to find and present impartial 
evidence for their contentions remains a mystery. They could ill 
afford the luxury. 

Perhaps the one and only cheerful note heard in 1867 related to 
the introduction of the Calumet conglomerate in Lake Superior. A 
correspondent writing to the London Mining Journal®® reported that 
the combined Calumet and Hecla property was the “biggest thing” in 
the copper world. What effect the discovery would have on the price 
of copper he could not foresee, but he declared that it was common 
knowledge that these companies could make a handsome profit at 
half the cost of the other mines. Nevertheless, even though produc- 
tion had increased, none but the most hopeful residents in the region 
expected more than five or six mines to make a profit in the year ahead. 

A breakdown on the cost per pound of copper produced by two of 
the old standby workings in 1866°° showed that, although making a 
profit at an average sale price of better than $0.285 per pound for the 
year, their average cost amounted in one mine to $0.265 per pound, 
in the other $0.1945 per pound. Even if the price went to $0.30, the 
correspondent added, not more than six mines could meet expenses. 
The New York current at the end of April, 1867, stood at $0.235! 

This correspondent for a British publication, admittedly was not 
much of a tariff exponent; but he felt obliged to state that he saw no 
way out of the dilemma but via a protective tariff—curtailment of ex- 
penses and rigid economy having already been tried. To those who 
said that if the mines would not pay they had better close, his answer 
was cogent. An argument of this kind would be justified if the mines 
in Lake Superior were deep, impoverished, and worked for a long 
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time; but to do so now in a country that was dependent upon min- 
erals and without the advantages of good roads, railway communica- 
tion, inexpensive machinery, and a settled population would be like 
condemning a man without a fair trial. A tariff advocate of this 
caliber might well have been in Washington. His viewpoint possessed 
a note of sincerity and reasonableness that was badly needed in that 
city. 

By attempting to get their ideas attached to a general tariff bill, 
neither the miners nor smelters had gained ground in 1867. A change 
in strategy—to special legislation—came in 1868. On January 14, 
1868, Representative Charles E. Phelps of Maryland introduced a 
resolution which specified that the revenue laws be changed by the 
Ways and Means Committee so that exported copper, which had 
been partially produced by the infusion of foreign ores, would re- 
ceive a drawback on duties paid for such imported ores.® Not to be 
outdone, Representative Driggs of Michigan offered a similar resolu- 
tion on March 4 which asked that the existing tariff be amended to 
allow the rates on copper introduced by Senator Chandler the pre- 
vious January.®! 

In June the copper question was brought to the foreground via 
still another group that desired a change in the revenue laws.®? The 
shipbuilders wished, among other things, a drawback equal to the 
duties paid upon lumber, cordage, iron, copper, chains, and anchors 
in order to revive their industry from a postwar slump.®°? When this 
issue came to a debate, Michigan’s ex-governor Austin Blair showed 
little sympathy for the arguments offered for the bill. Shipping, he 
said, was not the only oppressed interest in the United States. When 
it came to the distress of the copper miner, “I can speak as loud as 
any gentleman can in favor of the shipping interest, and if I am not 
mistaken, with quite as much reason.”®* This staunch Republican 
had “been a protectionist all his life” and from the number of peti- 
tions that had flooded the House in the past months, he deemed it his 
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duty to guard the interest of an enterprise that had capital invested, 
he said, to the extent of some $50,000,000.®° Despite contradiction 
from the shipbuilders, Blair was convinced that copper was used to a 
very large degree in that trade and to allow this bill to pass would 
mean the utter destruction of the Lake Superior mines. 

Representative Driggs, after introducing a letter from a Maine ship- 
builder opposing the proposed bill,®* proclaimed that his state pro- 
duced three quarters of all the copper used in America and was 
capable of producing it all if given proper protection; an entirely 
different theme than Senator Chandler had argued the previous Jan- 
uary! Now, apparently, the strategy was to overwhelm the opposi- 
tion by puffing the importance of one’s own wares. 

Such unseemly braggadocio proved too much for Massachusetts’ 
tempermental Benjamin F. Butler who was quick to declare that 
though the people of his state had planted some $6,000,000 in Mich- 
igan mines, and though “the stock of which is not, as a general thing, 
worth the paper it is printed upon; and they are not as much inter- 
ested in the high tariff on copper as others are, still they do not 
oppose that interest to the shipbuilding interest.” On a vote the bill 
was tabled, eighty-two to forty-five.*? Michigan had won another 
round. 

On July 13, 1868, Pennsylvania’s James K. Moorhead attempted 
to explain the delay in the passage of the general tariff legislation of 
the Thirty-ninth Congress.®* Before the so-called short tariff bill 
CH. R. 1849), of the Fourtieth Congress was likewise set aside, Mich- 
igan representatives lost no opportunity in using the occasion as a 
sounding board for their pet project. A note of patriotism was now 
injected into the discussion. What, that august body was asked, 
could be better proof of noble intent than the gesture made by the 
Michigan mining companies during the late conflict? An industry 
which had “allowed” their expensively imported Swedish workers to 
be enlisted into the Grand Army of the Republic. Among the hear- 
ers there must have been those who felt they had been listening to 
reheated Fourth of July oratory. 
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Changing the subject to more recent eveuts, it was stated that the 
market value of the Lake Superior properties was now worth less 
than $10,000,000; a calamity due to the “flooding” of the country 
with ores produced by peon labor.®® Conditions were so bad in the 
Portage Lake area that the unemployed miners threatened mob vio- 
lence unless help came their way.!° As for the smelters of the sea- 
board, Driggs stated that their claims to protection on invested capital 
were not even as great as those works handling Michigan ores at 
Houghton, Ontonagon, and at Lac La Belle in the Lake Superior 
region; or those located at Detroit, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh.’ It 
was true, he declared, that nearly all of the imported ores were car- 
bonates, but that was because they needed domestic sulphuret ores 
as an admixture rather than vice-versa. Actually foreign ores were not 
needed to smelt American sulphurets. The debate ended with no 
action being taken. 

On July 25, 1868, the Ways and Means Committee gave unani- 
mous consent to the special tariff bill CH. R. 1460) asked for by the 
miners. Representative Robert C. Schenck stated that his committee 
was reluctant to make a move of this kind after the general tariff bill 
had failed of passage, but the problems of the copper interest stood 
out above all the rest asking for relief. Other metals were protected 
by rates of 40 per cent, 50 per cent, and 60 per cent while the pro- 
posed bill would give copper a 30 per cent duty.1°? 

When the House voted favorably on the bill in the opening days 
of December by a vote of 107 to 51, the initial log jam had been 
broken.1°3 With the exception of Maryland, Connecticut, Maine, and 
New York, the representatives of states most affected by the legisla- 
tion voted overwhelmingly in its support. Mining men congratu- 
lated one another upon their success. However, when the bill reached 
the Senate, delaying tactics were employed and Chandler, despite 


Bigg Ta a works were failing. In all probability their foreign 
imports d rtionally. Whereas in 1860 this largest of American 
smelters he i some ten million pounds of fine copper; by 1868 their 
total for the year was a four million pounds. Mining Journal (London), 
771-72, December 8, 186 
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everything he could do or say, was unable to get a vote on the meas- 
ure before the end-of-year holidays.! 

Indeed, the inordinate desire for a speedy passage seemingly 
worked against the object desired. Even the London Mining Journal, 
the day after Christmas, editorialized about “whip and spur” tactics. 
Interestingly enough, this paper felt the bill would pass but sus- 
pected the advantages would go to Wall Street and the manufactur- 
ers of copper who were unable to meet foreign competition.1°> Delay 
seemed mandatory after Senator Orris Ferry of Connecticut pre- 
sented some damaging evidence from a large constituent manufac- 
turer, who was both present trustee and former president of the 
Detroit and Lake Superior Copper Company.!* This correspondent of 
the senator wanted the tariff bill defeated. Its only object, in his opin- 
ion, was to destroy the Atlantic smelters whose only crime was the 
ability to make copper more cheaply than their Michigan rivals. Even 
the Lake Superior interests, he said, did not deny this motive.!®7 

Thus the tariff bill, this manufacturer insisted, did not grow out of 
a consumption-production relationship but out of a battle over efh- 
ciency. Even the talk of forbidding the import of carbonates as a 
competitive factor was unreal, for the amount was very small and our 
exports equalled them in amount.1°* These carbonates were needed 
to make good copper (unless the smelting was done with charcoal 
as in Tennessee) and to exclude them from the country would kill 
a highly capitalized industry. 

The holidays gave both sides of the controversy an opportunity to 
lick their wounds and prepare for the last debate, which took place 
in the senate on January 18-19, 1869. While on the one hand the 
state legislature of Michigan prepared a joint resolution which asked 
congress to pass the bill, Henry Martin, president of the Baltimore 
Copper Company, spent many hours preparing a printed twelve page 
pamphlet to be distributed among the members of the Senate.1 
His efforts were to prove not unjustified, even though not successful. 
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Most of the pamphlet was written to counteract statements made 
by A. H. Sibley, a lobbyist for the mining interests.1!° Martin con- 
tended, first, that the vast majority of the sulphuret miners in the 
United States were supporting his position on this issue. Secondly, 
the charge that imported carbonates were the basis of most of the cop- 
per produced by sulphuret smelters was untrue because its average 
cost, upon arrival and before smelting, was $0.225 per pound in gold 
whereas Sibley maintained smelters were selling the finished product 
at no more than $0.24 a pound in currency. Thus the imported car- 
bonates could only be justified as a technological necessity. To prove 
this point Martin included the correspondence between himself and 
Piggot, who had confirmed the necessity of these ores in making good 
copper at reasonable prices. The key to the situation in Martin’s 
mind was not related to the tax system, currency, or even the price 
of labor, but to cheaper methods which resulted from the use of the 
carbonate-ore-flux with native sulphurets. 

In order to show that the Baltimore firm was not against tariff pro- 
tection for the Michigan miner, Martin proposed, with other coastal 
smelters, that a drawback be given only on imported ores actually 
being used as a flux at the ratio of two parts of domestic ore to one 
part of foreign. A “live and let live” policy was all that was being 
advocated. 

Martin dealt harshly with those who charged a financial plot on 
the part of the smelters to ruin the Lake miners. It is to be noted that 
this circular, in quoting import and export figures on ore, tends to 
exclude 1868 production figures other than to admit that, whereas in 
1867 some 4,119 tons of carbonates were shipped into Baltimore, not 
more than a thousand tons had entered the United States in the 
eighteen months preceeding the publication of the pamphlet. No- 
where else in the report is there direct evidence or indication of the 
economic difficulties facing the smelter. Compared to the Revere 
Company report of two years previous one could be easily led to be- 
lieve the smelters were now in a prosperous condition. The reason 
for such an omission is most difficult to understand, unless it had 
been charged that the sulphuret smelters were doomed regardless of 
the legislation passed. Such a charge has yetto be found, and if 
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substantiated, why did the Michigan interests take the opposition so 
seriously? Both sides in the controversy wished to appear simul- 
taneously prosperous and on the brink of disaster. 

Indirectly, Martin’s work came to life in the form of an amend- 
ment when the Senate met on January 18, 1869. Justin Smith Mor- 
rill, now in the Senate, attempted first to have the duties apply only 
to imported sulphurets,!"! and, seeing he was getting nowhere, then 
asked to have the duty on non-sulphurets listed at $0.02 per pound or 
$0.01 less than on sulphuret ores.!!2 This is not what Martin had 
asked for, and Senator William P. Whyte of Maryland vainly at- 
tempted to introduce those features during debate; but the philosophy 
behind the Morrill measure was patently similar, and no one present 
could have misinterpreted the move. 

Chandler led the opposition. He did not have to face many new 
arguments, but he did face a stronger, better organized array of op- 
ponents than he had in 1867. He, too, admitted that few if any sul- 
phurets were imported and felt that if there was to be discrimination 
between ores, that it should be in favor of the sulphurets. This cer- 
tainly indicated anything but a compromising attitude. Senator 
Ferry, a few minutes later, put it into words. The fault with the Ver- 
mont senator’s amendment, he said, was not that it gave no protec- 
tion to the miners, but that it did not destroy the vast interests upon 
the Atlantic coast, “and that object the Lake Superior interest seeks 
to accomplish.”!1* The forensic ability of this Yale graduate blossomed 
into full flower. After enumerating the sizeable list of petitions that 
opposed the bill,11* he could not feel sorry for those mining com- 
panies who had failed to pay up their capital stock in full. The fact 
that Senator Chandler had stated that three quarters of the mines in 
the region had closed down left him cold. Most of them, Ferry de- 
clared, had not been actively engaged in mining for fifteen years. 
Besides, production in Michigan had gone up year after year during 
the whole controversy, which hardly indicated prostration. 

When at last Senator Ferry had finished, Chandler was on his 
feet in a cold fury. He blustered and threatened. If the West and 
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the Northwest were not going to get help, Connecticut would find 
herself also without the protection she had become accustomed to. 
You must give us equal protection, he shouted, or we will treat you 
like we did Jeff Davis’ government—we will not leave you alone! 
Later, after Senator Whyte had presented lengthy arguments sup- 
porting his constituents, the Chairman of the Finance Committee 
rose to defend his work. 

John Sherman of Ohio really made only one point. It struck 
home. The proposed bill, he stated, represented a duty of about 20 
per cent, while the duty on other metals were much higher. “It 
is less than or about as low as any duty levied on any American pro- 
duction however raw may be the state of it.” No one disagreed. It 
was the strongest argument that the Michigan people possessed. 

When the vote was at last taken on the Morrill amendment, the 
most fundamental issue at stake was decided. The basic issue had 
never been “copper tariff versus no copper tariff”; the question had 
always been “on what” and “how much.” With nineteen senators 
absent, the tally recorded twenty-seven nays to twenty yeas. Martin 
and his friends had lost, but it had been very close. Even Tennessee 
had split its vote on the issue and California threw its weight against 
Michigan.1!5 The next day, the bill as a whole passed the Senate 
easily on a thirty-eight to eleven division.‘ On February 8, 1869, 
the bill went back to the House in order to get its vote on the Senate 
amendments. Its concurrence was overwhelming, 112 to 56.117 The 
copper tariff bill was enrolled in both legislative bodies the same day 
and sent to the White House for signature. 

Then it happened. Another one of “Andy’s vetoes”! As the message 
of the President was read by the House clerk on February 23, 1869, 
stifled groans must have arisen from the Michigan delegation. The 
reasons given for disapproval were listed under fifteen major head- 
ings. As would be expected, the arguments were of every descrip- 
tion. Many were of a trivial nature; some obviously were not based 
on fact, but still others went to the very heart of the matter. The low 
price of copper, the President stated, was due to factors “wholly im- 
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politic, if not impracticable, to contravene by legislation.”"* The in- 
crease in the general supply of copper was in large measure due to 
new productive mines and the use of substitute metals. Wise and 
just legislation, he added, must never seek the welfare of a single 
interest at the expense and injury of the many and varied interests 
which are at least equally important and deserving. 

If the miners of Michigan were in physical want, the government 
in justice to those in the same circumstances elsewhere, could not 
give them special benefits. A tariff measure that was to be continued 
for an indefinite period was no way to care for the direct needs of 
indigent persons. Furthermore, the bill did not come within the fair 
meaning of the term “protection.” The situation was not one of a 
“young and feeble” interest with the ultimate idea of self-sufficiency 
but of an institution that appeared to assume its present inability to 
exist profitably as “permanent” and “inherent” with a tendency to in- 
crease rather than to diminish. Indeed, the proposed law had been 
written to sustain an industry “in hopeless perpetuity as a tax upon 
the competent and beneficient industries of the country.” The true 
method of relief lay in reducing production costs and not in at- 
temping to resist “the action of natural laws.” 

Almost as soon as the clerk had finished reading, Representative 
Blair was on his feet.1!° If his emotional outburst was a feigned one, 
he could well have become one of the nation’s leading actors. “There 
must be a deeper reason for this than appears on the surface,” he 
blurted. Phrases like “moneyed interests,” “greedy monopoly,” “an 
interest not American” tumbled out on top of one another. Then, 
suddenly remembering a newspaper account of the visit by a Balti- 
more delegation to see the President the same day the veto was 
signed, Blair jumped to the conclusion there had been knavery. Ac- 
tually, the Baltimorians had formally issued an invitation to the re- 
tiring President to be a guest in their city on his journey home.!”° 
Such an obvious explanation did not satisfy Blair. Sneeringly he de- 
scribed the President on this occasion as resting from his “stupendous 
intellectual labor of bringing forth the stunning veto of the copper 
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tariff bill,” when Representative Phelps with the mayor and his com- 
mittee walked in. However, after Blair’s initial outburst of passion, 
this “founding father” of the Republican party grew philosophical. 


Let us be at least thankful that we shall never see his like again. Pa- 
tience for a little longer, only a little longer, and the scene will change. 
Let those who wish to weep go to Baltimore and behold the expiring 
brilliancy of a career that never looked for “personal popularity.” There 
can be no objection that a monument be built of foreign copper. 


Although President Johnson had his defenders on this occasion, 
their voices sounded piteously weak after the strident tones of the 
Michigan delegation. Blair’s “Baltimore-committee” story spread like 
wildfire. Julius E. Raht, leading mining engineer of the Ducktown, 
Tennessee, copper area, wrote to his brother Carl on February 24 in 
the following words: “There is only one ‘Andy’. If you had invited 
hia to dinner before the Balt. Committee reached him, he might 
have signed the bill. Now what is going to be?!”!*1 In a letter dated 
March 1, Raht stated: “I trust that Andy Johnson will make the Balti- 
morians pay for his veto pretty heavy, on his promised visit.”!2* The 
whole affair was a ridiculous demonstration on the part of those who 
had not won their way. Its only importance lies in that it indicated 
how emotionally loaded the tariff issue had become in the eyes of the 
participants. 

To override the veto proved no easy task. Two thirds of those 
voting on the issue on February 23, 1869, numbered 114 votes. The 
veto was overridden in the House by a vote of 115!!28 The next day 
the Senate resolved the issue by a thirty-eight to twelve vote.!24 Mich- 
igan copper had won a campaign. 

121From excerpts taken from the letterbooks of Julius E. Raht by R. E. Bar- 
clay and kindly loaned to the author. The Raht letterbooks are in the possession 
of Mr. Barclay. 

122Julius E. Raht to P. H. Skipworth, Washington, D.C., March 1, 1869. 
From the letterbooks of Julius E. Raht. 
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Karl Neidhard’s Reise nach Michigan 


Translated by Frank X. Braun 
and Edited with an Introduction by 
Robert Benaway Brown 


‘THE FIRST WAVE OF THE GREAT NINETEENTH CENTURY GERMAN TIDE 
of emigration broke on the Atlantic Coast and split into several 
streams as it struck and passed through the Allegheny mountain wall. 
One of these came to rest in the southern counties of the new 
territory of Michigan. ‘ 

Long before that emigration reached its height with the frustrated 
revolutionaries of 1848, groups of hardy German pioneers had ener- 
getically opened their battle against the wilderness, a fight first for 
survival, then for prosperity, and finally, for their posterity. 

By the opening of the 1830's, the leather shorts and befeathered 
bonnets of the Swabians, Rhinelanders, and Saxons were common 
sights in Washtenaw County and on the streets of John Allen and 
Elisha W. Rumsey’s newborn town of Ann Arbor. Like many an- 
other band of emigrants, they had no historian in their midst to 
preserve the account of their struggles for existence. Although they 
were not, perhaps, on the same plane with the intellectuals of the 
1848 migration, they were literate enough. But the pressing necessi- 
ties of day-to-day living dominated their lives. 

Yet today we know that they did have a chronicler, although not 
one of their number. Little known to bibliographers or collectors 
of pioneer narratives, the story of the Germans in southern Michigan 
was written and published by a man with more than the usual quali- 
fications for such a task. 

Karl Neidhard’s “Reise nach Michigan .. . im Sommer 1834” 
appeared in the Amerikanisches Magazin in May, 1835. This was 
the first and probably the only issue of the magazine. Joseph Sabin 
knew of it! and listed it in his Dictionary of Books Relating to 
America, although he could locate no copy. The only copies certainly 
located are in the William L. Clements Library at the University 
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of Michigan in Ann Arbor and in the British Museum in the city of 
London. 

Neidhard himself is as historically obscure as his narrative. His 
writings give us part of the story, for he was editor of the Amerikan- 
isches Magazin as well as being its principal contributor. 

Most of the “Narratives” of pioneer life, beloved of the book col- 
lector, were incidental by-products of someone’s visit to a certain 
part of the country or else were reminiscences of busy lives primarily 
devoted to other ends. Many of the authors had axes to grind, were 
interested only in particular phases of what they saw, or merely kept 
diaries in which they naturally omit the things they took for granted. 
It is, of course, just those things which they took for granted that 
would most interest the modern reader or historian. 

Neidhard is unusual in his training and background. German by 
birth, he had spent at least ten years in the United States. He had 
taken an interest in political, social, and economic problems of the 
day. And he had traveled widely, visiting among the Germans set- 
tled in the coastal cities and among the so-called Pennsylvania 
Dutch, those Germans of a far earlier period of emigration. 

He shows himself familiar with the elements of geography, botany, 
agriculture, economics, and public health, as they were known in 
his time. Best of ail, perhaps, the passage of a century has failed to 
dull his keen savor of the good things of living. There are few read- 
ers whose appetites will fail to sharpen when with Neidhard they 
appreciatively approach a well-laden dinner table. And even in this 
translation into a language not his own, although one with which 
he was evidently thoroughly familiar, we sense the deep-seated humor 
and tolerance of the man, especially when he is dealing with that 
one unchanging and unchanged factor, human nature. 

His Reise is a careful analysis of the problems faced by the migrating 
Germans and of the way in which some of those emigrants, espe- 
cially in the southern Michigan settlements, overcame those diff- 
culties. His abounding interest in practically everything he saw keeps 
general reader interest, and the work must have been invaluable as 
a vade mecum for any prospective emigrant who really wanted to 
know what he was letting himself in for. Even at his most detailed, 
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The style on the whole is friendly and open, although he shows 
himself capable enough of passing into a polemic. His judgments, 
nevertheless, are reasonably dispassionate. True, in his comparison 
of Michigan and Missouri as possible places for settlement, he falls 
considerably short of this standard. But he has to be taken in the 
perspective of his time. It is fair to say that his ideas, as shown in the 
Reise indicate him to be one of the precursors of the 1848 upheaval 
of the revolutionary and liberal movement in post-Napoleonic Eu- 
rope. Bearing this in mind, we can hardly expect that he would look 
with completely unclouded vision at a state still afflicted with human 
slavery. A modern reader is apt to find himself in sympathetic agree- 
ment with Neidhard’s denunciation of that institution and of an area 
which would permit it to flourish. Incidentally, it is not hard to see 
in his comments a reasonably accurate forecast of the War Between 
the States, that great contest for which the battle lines were already 
forming during Neidhard’s stay in the states. 

The Reise fills fifty-one of the hundred and twelve pages of the 
Amerikanisches Magazin, published in Altona and Leipzig by 
the Hammerisch’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, for the management of 
the Eisenbahn-Journal und National-Magazin. Neidhard says that 
the primary purpose of his quarterly will be to give a fair and impar- 
tial survey of all current and recent writings about America pub- 
lished in Germany, France, and North America. His especial interest, 
he says, will be “the unusual, the new, and the particularly informa- 
tive and interesting.” 

In his editorial comments, Neidhard makes it clear that he regards 
much material of this kind as highly colored by private interests. 
Thus a hypothetical Johann Zilch, owning 52,000 acres north of 
Saskatoon, might just possibly be inclined to wax somewhat over- 
enthusiastic about the mild climate and general desirability of Sas- 
katchewan. Since neither province nor city was on the map in the 
1830's, the problem does not arise for Neidhard, but all through his 
Reise he makes specifically clear his lack of personal interest, finan- 
cial or otherwise, in the Washtenaw County settlements. 

The issue, all, of course, in German, goes on with a selection from 
Washington Irving's The Prairies? and sketches of New Orleans by 


2Washington Irving, A Tour on the Prairies (The Crayon Miscellany, num- 
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Sir James Edward Alexander® and James Stuart.4 Stuart is also 
drawn upon for a description of a trip on the Mississippi. Davy 
Crockett is the subject of an unsigned piece of near folklore, followed 
by excerpts from Henry M. Brackenridge’s Recollections.5 A short 
article on Texas appears to be based on contemporary reports as is 
another on the discovery of the sources of the Mississippi. A rather 
thorough discussion of coal mining in the United States concludes 
the general section of the magazine, leaving a group of book reviews, 
as promised, at the end. 

Four early lithographs, largely unrelated to the Reise, show a 
family of German emigrants on the Mississippi; a prairie fire; the 
Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia; and the Congress 
Hotel at the baths of Saratoga. Woodcuts of Robert Fulton and of a 
coal-mine shaft on the pale green covers provide a little more illus- 
tration. 

The item is certainly rare, but its great claim to recognition lies in 
the fact that it is an almost unknown narrative of pioneer life by a 
trained and careful observer of a successful settlement established by 
one of the major American racial groups. So great, indeed, was this 
success that for a century more at least one current of German 
emigration continued to find its way to Washtenaw County. The 
American dream of these emigrants attained full realization. 


Reise nach Michigan 
Karl Neidhard 


AFTER A TEN-YEAR STAY IN THE Unrrep Sratss, I was to return 
to Europe. However, business deals, which are to be concluded a 
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few months hence, detained me. Since I had ended my professional 
duties,* I decided to employ my leisure time by visiting the Swabians, 
Rhinelanders, and Saxons in their new homeland. These are the 
very same people whom I had seen start out for the interior two years 
before. 

I travelled by railroad from Philadelphia to New York, by steamer 
from there to Albany, along the [Erie] Canal to Buffalo, and across 
Lake Erie to Detroit. I wandered through a considerable portion of 
the southern peninsula, and returned to Philadelphia by way of Indi- 
ana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

I intend to publish my observations in installments in this journal. 
Although my visit to Michigan actually was the central portion of 
my journey, I am offering it first since it may be of greatest interest 
to the readers of this journal, and since, after all, chronological ar- 
rangement is not necessary.” 

It was not my intention to make geological, botanical, or zoological 
studies. I lacked the time for that. Nor did I intend to indulge in 
the profound metaphysical and political discussions with which others 
spice their travel descriptions in order to please the taste of a certain 
part of the German reading public, and who, in doing so, defeat 
the main purpose of their writings. All I intend to do is to be under- 
standable and useful to the great masses of my countrymen. 

At nine o'clock one evening I embarked at Buffalo on the six- 
hundred-ton, Detroit-bound steamer, North America. A smaller 
steamer, the Sheldon and Thompson, left the docks at the same time. 
The evening was calm but the lake was rippled by a slight breeze. 
Most of the passengers remained on deck in order to watch the usual 
race® in which the two vessels were sure to engage. I must frankly 
admit that I didn’t feel any too well about this mad game in which 
there could hardly be any doubt as to the winner, considering the 
difference in the two power plants. Quite often races of this kind 
end in accidents. And yet, I was less worried about our boat than 
about our diminutive competitor which quite obviously taxed her 
engines to the limit as was shown by the thick, black clouds emerging 


6Neidhard never expands as to the nature of his activities. 
Ne was, however, apparently the only issue of the magazine ever pub- 
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from her smoke stack. Only a short time ago this dangerous pastime 
was prohibited by law.® 

By 11 p.M., all passengers had retired. Since the night was bright 
and not too cool, I was not inclined to follow their example. Never 
was I more impressed by the grandeur of America than in this hour. 
It was only a week before that I had left the greatest port on the 
Atlantic seaboard and had leisurely travelled many hundreds of miles. 
Now here, far from the Atlantic Coast, I saw new oceans, new 
ports; harbors which, fed by the vast produce of the rapidly growing 
interior, will soon be able to compete with their sister ports on the 
Atlantic. When I went to the cabin at midnight, I found all beds 
occupied and it was only through the good offices of the captain 
that I obtained a night’s lodging on a bench. The next morning, 
when I again went on deck, all traces of land had disappeared, and 
the little steamer was nowhere to be seen. 

Lake Erie is 250 miles long and seventy miles wide. Its shores, 
bordering Canada in the north, and New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio in the south, are among the most fertile areas of America. 
Only in the western portion of the lake are there any islands. One 
named Cunningham’s is the largest of these. Here the journey is 
made more interesting by the primeval forests lining the shores. As 
beautiful as are Lake Erie and its beaches, they are far surpassed by 
the natural beauty of the shores of Lake Ontario, Lake Huron, and, 
above all, by those of that queen of sweet water lakes, Lake Superior. 
A young New Yorker who was on our steamer spoke with enthusiasm 
of the beauties of Lake Superior, which he had visited some years 
ago and which he was about to visit again. On its waters, large 
enough to carry whole fleets although as yet but little frequented by 
civilized man, one sees only the canoe of the Indian. Its shores, 
densely covered with forests, are inhabited only by the red man. 
And there, once again, one sees the mountains for which the eye 
searched vainly along Lake Erie and Lake Huron. 

Toward noon Cleveland in Ohio came into view, a town prettily 
situated on a hill. We stopped here for a short time to take on wood 
and let off some passengers, among them a family from Alsace which 


®Neidhard does not indicate whether this “law” was passed before he wit- 
nessed the race or before the publication of his account. 
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intended to settle in the interior of Ohio. The next morning we 
reached Detroit. 

The town of Detroit is on a plain which extends twenty miles into 
the interior and about two miles along the Detroit River, the con- 
necting link between Lake St. Clair and Lake Erie. Detroit, although 
founded in the same year as Philadelphia, has grown but little in 
the course of a century.!® Its old European-style houses and its 
narrow, ten-foot wide streets, were obliterated about twenty years ago 
after a great fire.11 The town has, therefore, quite a new look. 
Many of its houses are constructed of yellow stone imported from 
Cleveland, and they all have a friendly exterior. There are but two 
main thoroughfares, one on the slope along the river, the other above, 
where the plateau begins. The latter is the more tasteful, and con- 
tains most of the public buildings, shops, churches, etc. It extends 
nearly four English miles along the shores of the Detroit River. 
Houses cannot be built here as quickly as in the eastern states be- 
cause of the lack of skilled workers, especially of bricklayers. A 
skilled workman, particularly a mason or a carpenter, earns $1.50 a 
day. The public buildings are a meeting house for the Indians, a 
courthouse, an academy,!* and two banks. The Catholics, Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists already have fine- 
looking churches. The Germans, who number about a hundred 
families, do not as yet have a regular pastor. However, the Lutheran 
preacher of the German settlement in Washtenaw comes to Detroit 
and to Monroe from time to time to hold divine services. The Catho- 
lic congregation is the most important one. Their beautiful new 
church has been recently completed with the help of contributions 
from Rome. The best tavern in Detroit is the Mansion House, the 
tavern keeper of which is a Pennsylvania German. Detroit has 4,973 
inhabitants, including 4,448 whites, 138 negroes, and 387 transients. 
The number of children attending schools is 448. 

Detroit for a long time was considered a peripheral outpost of 
civilization, and indeed, it has been that until recently. It was 
founded by De La Motte Cadillac, [sic] a Jesuit, who landed at this 


10Detroit was actually founded in 1701, Philadelphia in 1682. 
11The fire was in 1805, or nearly thirty years before. 


12The academy was presumably the “University” building, the home of the 
University of Michigan. 
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spot in July, 1701, with approximately a hundred French settlers.1® 

“How full of changes,” to quote an orator, “is the fate of this 
settlement. No spot in the United States has been the scene of so 
many fateful events. Five times it has changed its flag, three differ- 
ent governments have laid claim to it, and since it has been subject 
to the United States government, it has changed masters three times. 
Twice it was besieged by the Indians, once it was taken by storm in 
war, and once it went up in smoke.” 

It is also worthy of notice that the French, fifty years before the 
founding of Detroit, had established trading posts on Lake Superior, 
and that by 1679 Robert de la Salle had penetrated from Detroit to 
the delta of the Mississippi in the Gulf of Mexico. Even at that 
time the proposal had been made to establish an uninterrupted series 
of trading posts between Quebec and the Gulf of Mexico, passing 
through Lake Superior! and going along the Mississippi. This proj- 
ect, considering the time of its origin and the great difficulties in the 
path of its execution, appears no less gigantic than the new plans of 
communication of the North Americans. The latter, however, differ 
from the former in that the plans of the Americans are immediately 
followed by their execution, while the French project burst like a 
soap bubble. Nine of the twelve European military outposts along 
the frontier were conquered practically simultaneously by the Indian 
chief Pontiac.!> Detroit was one of the three that survived. It owed 
its survival to a warning given by an Indian woman. Through 
negotiation Pontiac had planned that on a certain day a meeting of 
the opposing leaders was to take place in the fort. He and his war- 
riors arrived wrapped in blankets under which they had concealed 
their sawed-off guns, their knives, and tomahawks. At a given signal, 
his companions were to attack the garrison and destroy it to the last 
man. The plan failed, since the garrison had taken precautionary 
measures after being warned by the Indian woman. After being 
reproached for their dastardly behavior, the savages were generously 


18Neidhard’s inversion of history here would irritate both Cadillac and his 
inveterate opponents, the Jesuits. They were in continuous disagreement 
throughout Cadillac’s stay at Detroit. 

14The author has some p of the early history of the area but frequently 
seems confused as to ne gee was doing what. 

15Here again Neidhard’s history is interesting and colorful but unfortunately 
inaccurate. 
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dismissed; as a typical token of their gratitude they attacked the 
garrison only a short time later. 

I searched in vain for remnants of these stormy days of old. 
With the exception of a small stone fort, there was nothing to be 
seen. This fort, defended by the American General [William] Hull, 
was taken by the brave General [Sir Isaac] Brock although the 
American forces were twice as strong as the British. If the Americans 
had only brought a few cannon into play, the English would never 
have been able to conquer the fort. The artillery men were willing 
to put up a good defense but received an ofhcial order from their 
ineffectual leader to lay down their burning slow-matches, an order 
which they grumblingly obeyed. General Hull, who was condemned 
to death for this, was subsequently pardoned and died only a few 
years ago. 

I took several trips to the Canadian shore across the river, where 
one can get the best view of Detroit. The utter calm that reigns on 
the English shore stands in sharp contrast to the busy life of the 
American side. In the neighborhood of Niagara I had noted the 
same difference in the relative activity of the two countries. 

French Canadians still own most of the land on both shores. They 
are undoubtedly a most polite and social people, but at the same time 
they are the worst settlers in North America. Hunting, fishing, skat- 
ing, and féting each other are for them more pleasant occupations 
than hard work. Their principal activity is the raising of small 
Canadian horses. Some of them own more than a hundred of these 
animals. The best racers, which are used for sleighing, cannot be 
bought for less than $200 to $300. Others bring from $25 to $30. 
A tough race of horses, these nags! They often cover eighty English 
miles a day for three days in succession. Since the Canadian farmers 
are so negligent in matters of agriculture, the value of their holdings 
increases but little. To be just, however, we must admit that they are 
good gardeners, and everywhere they have planted beautiful orchards. 
Nowhere in America is floriculture practiced as well. 

To bring their dwellings as close together as possible, for mutual 
protection against the Indians, this French Canadian colony was laid 
out in the following manner. The individual farms are only one or 
two acres wide and form long strips, which start at the river, where 
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their houses are, and extend as much as six miles inland. This clumsy 
partition is a definite obstacle to good farming and is the reason why 
they can use most of their holdings for pasture only. Speculating 
Americans frequently offer them considerable sums for individual 
sections of land, especially for those bordering the river, but they 
cannot be persuaded to sell their paternal heritage and this attach- 
ment to the land is the greatest hindrance to the growth of the city. 
They still call Detroit the “fort.” France, the country of their fathers, 
is an unknown land to them. They speak French slowly and in a 
poor dialect. They do not participate in politics or in any affairs 
that deal with the common weal; therefore most of the public offices 
are occupied by Americans who have moved in. 

With the exception of the road which General Hull had built for 
the passage of his army, there was, twenty years ago, no road at all 
which connected this area with another state. Excepting a few small 
settlements at the outlets of rivers, Michigan was at that time just a 
great wilderness, and, according to the old maps, an absolutely un- 
inhabitable swampland. This false information was probably spread 
by the fur dealers who, though they knew better, found it to be to 
their best interest to spread such information in order to remain in 
undisturbed possession of their profitable fur trade. The road from 
the Maumee Falls to Lower Sandusky on the Sandusky River in 
Ohio—a rarely travelled Indian path—had many detours to avoid 
swamps and other obstacles and was hard to find, even in dry weather. 
The whole area around the lakes and at the outlets of the rivers was 
thickly covered with heavy timber (mostly blue ash) and dense 
underbrush (elder and calamus) which gave the area a dark and sad 
look and accounts for its name, “Black Swamp.” Up to the time of 
the War of 1812, Michigan and Detroit rarely enjoyed the arrival of 
a stranger. No steamboats were to be seen on the lakes. The few 
other ships that reached the district took as long on the trip as it 
now takes to travel to Europe. The first steamboat, Walk on the 
Water, was built in 1819. Today there are twenty-four of them. 

At the same time, 1819, the first attempts were made to penetrate 
into the interior of Michigan. On the upper Huron River, a Cana- 
dian family established the first settlement in the interior, and this 
family was there for a year before anyone knew about it in Detroit. 
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Their enterprising spirit and endurance gave rise to general astonish- 
ment. The second settlement was at Pontiac, and in the surrounding 
area. From then on the number of settlements grew rapidly from 
year to year. Last year alone, ten thousand emigrants reached Mich- 
igan, and the number of new arrivals rises constantly. Now steam- 
ers travel regularly, often twice a day, across Lake Erie to Buffalo. 
Once a month they go around the peninsula and through Lake Mich- 
igan to Green Bay in the Northwest Territory and to Chicago in the 
state of Illinois. The trip from Buffalo to Detroit costs $5 “cabin,” 
and half of that “steerage.” Usually it lasts thirty-six hours. 

Before visiting the settlements in the interior, I took a trip to 
another important Michigan town, Monroe. This town, in the county 
of the same name, is located on the Raisin River about two miles from 
Lake Erie and includes a part of “Frenchtown,” which became 
famous in the War of 1812. Monroe was incorporated last year. 
Beautiful in spots, it lacks the usual regularity of American towns. 
It contains 150 houses, twenty or thirty of them built of stone. Many 
stores have arched windows which look very well from the street. In 
this town there are two mills, a wool factory, a foundry, several saw- 
mills, a chair factory, a tannery, etc. With a population of barely 1,600 
souls, Monroe nevertheless has five churches and each has its own 
pastor: three Roman Catholic churches, one Episcopalian, and one 
Presbyterian church. Here, as in Detroit, is published a newspaper 
known all over the country. The town, although hardly born, is al- 
ready blessed with a bank which has a capital of $100,000 and which, 
it is said, does a good business. Its bank notes are excellently en- 
graved, and are the most beautiful I have ever seen. Up to May of 
last year, the local land office had sold $90,000 worth of land. The 
other two land offices are in Detroit and White Pigeon. Up to June 
of last year the former sold $79,000 and the latter $36,000 worth of 
land. The price for government land is $100 for eighty acres. This 
sale of land is an indication of the increasing population. The federal 
government decided last year to spend $8,000 for repairs of the port 
at Monroe which, because of its advantageous location on the lake 
and river, is bound to secure a major portion of the western trade. It 
was also decided to use $20,000 to build a road from La Plaisance 
Bay'* to the outlet of the Raisin River. 


16a Plaisance Bay is on Lake Erie at the mouth of the Raisin River on the 
northeastern boundary of Monroe County. 
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After returning to Detroit I stayed there only one more day, packed 
some underwear and shirts in my hunting bag, and set out on foot on 
my journey to the interior. For the first few miles the road runs 
along the Detroit River which in this district is especially beautiful. 
Everywhere along its banks one sees fine two-story houses with 
tastefully arranged gardens and great orchards, mostly belonging to 
old French settlers. This whole district is a fertile plain. It is thickly 
grown with the best kind of timber wherever the land is not yet 
cleared, but even now, so much of it is cultivated that one sees woods 
only occasionally and then at a distance. The soil is a deep, black 
muck with no stones at all. There are enough farmhouses so that 
one can always hear a rooster crowing somewhere. 

Since most of these settlements are old, that is, from three to four 
years old, they look very neat. The houses are mostly smoothly-hewn 
log cabins. However, there are many clapboard houses painted with 
white lead. These dwellings usually have green shutters and are 
built with balconies. They present a very inviting exterior. Quite 
frequently one finds fields without tree stumps. Fences are to be seen 
everywhere, mostly the simple type, called “cross-fence.”!7 Wheat 
and corn fields stand in their full splendor. 

A thing that struck me as strange were the tavern signs on some 
of the log houses which said in large letters “Temperance Tavern.” 
Stopping in one of these taverns, I found that alcoholic drinks are 
sold only to travellers and that the neighboring farming population 
has no access to the bar, proving that these tavern keepers have the 
morality of their fellow citizens more at heart than their own private 
interests. 

Eleven miles from Detroit lies Dearbornville which was founded 
a few years ago. It is the only village between Detroit and Ann Arbor, 
and it contains only a few houses besides a United States arsenal. 
Schwarzburg’® is located on one side of the old road. It was named 
by its founders, Mr. Schwarz, the present American consul in Vienna, 
and his brother. Both of them are still well remembered in this 


17Presumably the typical rail fence still occasionally seen in the Michigan 
countryside. 

18S$chwarzburg was in Livonia Township, Wayne County, just over the 
Nankin Township line on the west branch of the River Rouge, about where 
Nankin Mills is today. It was the mill of John E. Schwarz, a Viennese, and 
apparently is not considered by Neidhard as large enough to be called a village. 
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district. The roads in Michigan, and most especially the forty miles 
from Detroit to Ann Arbor are, because of the lack of stone, the 
most abominable roads I have ever seen in the United States. Every 
three paces one encounters tremendous holes and big tree stumps, 
and it requires great skill to circumnavigate them, a skill, I am told, 
possessed by but few, since accidents are of frequent occurrence. | 
was glad that I had not taken the daily stagecoach from Detroit to 
Ann Arbor as I had originally planned, but had preferred to rely on 
my own legs. Just recently a plan was proposed to improve the road 
by a layer of charcoal, which might be quite practical in a country 
where stone is so scarce. The main points in Michigan, however, will 
soon be connected by railroads. 

The monotonous landscape ceases near Ann Arbor; and here the 
country becomes more interesting as one approaches the high plateau. 
The dense forests disappear and lakes surrounded by prettv hills and 
parklike woods, which the Americans call “oak openings,”!® meet the 
traveller’s eye. However, here they do not have the enormously fertile 
soil of the lowlands. 

The little town of Ann Arbor looks freshly carved and painted, 
as if it had stepped out of a Nuremberg toyshop only yesterday. By 
far the greater part of the town is situated on a knoll practically 
surrounded by woods. There the doctors and lawyers, the clergymen 
and teachers have their “temples” and everybody, be he sailor or 
weaver, carpenter or blacksmith, has his shop and dwelling there. 
Down near the Huron River there are about twenty beautiful 
houses, mostly brick, and there, too, is the noisy world of the mer- 
chants and millers. Ann Arbor is only six years old. Its founder, a 
planter who met with a fatal accident in Virginia,2° gave the town 
its name in honor of his wife. At the time I entered this embryo 
metropolis there were four good taverns, several churches, ten shops, 
five doctors, and tradespeople of all sorts, all in all about eight hun- 
dred souls. The inhabitants are mostly Americans from New York 


19This term was in common usage at the time, being employed by Wash- 
ington a. and other prominent authors. For a description see Albert F. 
Butler, “Rediscovering Michigan’s Prairies,” in Michigan History, 31:267-76 
(September, 1947). 

20Neidhard obviously confused Mrs. Allen’s second husband, John Allen, 
with her first husband, a Dr. McCue of Virginia, who died before the Allens 
married and moved to Michigan. See Florence W. Hazzard, “Pioneer Women 
of Washtenaw County,” in Michigan History, 32:183-85 (June, 1948). 
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state and Englishmen from Canada. A courthouse had been com- 
pleted only a few days before, and I saw three judges, simple but 
honorable men, sitting on the elevated bench, their faces intelligent 
and serious.” To their right, on separate seats, were the jurymen, 
and down in the bar were half a dozen lawyers. One of the youngest 
of the latter gave us a sample of youthful oratory. It bubbled over 
with images—about in the spirit of that imaginative Indiana lawyer 
who gave forth as follows: “Peace and quiet reigned over the universe, 
deep darkness covered the land. Its inhabitants rested in the arms of 
Morpheus, recovering from the toil of the day. Sleep had over- 
whelmed even the watchdog of my client, when suddenly, like burn- 
ing lava rushing forth from the crater of Vesuvius and covering the 
fertile valleys, a horde of robbers, the defendant, fell upon the peace- 
ful abode of our client and robbed him of his double-barrelled shot- 
gun, for which, gentlemen of the jury, we demand no more than 
$15.” 

Bombast of this sort, by which youth tries to conceal its lack of 
solid knowledge, decreases in the same ratio as experience expands. 
It is common knowledge that a noisy process of fermentation foretells 
strong cider. This spectacle brought to mind the arguments of Ger- 
man jurists about public opinion and trial by jury, arguments with 
which I had become acquainted in the literary magazines. It struck 
me that with true justification the English-American bar could say 
to the German bar: “That which you gentlemen can’t even buy for 
money that I have inherited from my mother.” 

Once here, I was, in a manner of speaking, at the goal of my jour- 
ney. Ann Arbor is the principal city of Washtenaw County, and in 
its neighborhood is the German settlement, which now consists of 
about sixty families. Here in Ann Arbor lives Mr. Mann,?? their 
patriarch, an honorable and pious citizen from Stuttgart. About five 
years ago he and his family moved here from the interior of Pennsyl- 
vania and drew after them, on the basis of a true and faithful 


21The courthouse, a two-story brick building, forty-two by sixty feet, was 
completed in 1834. It stood toward the Ann Street side of Courthouse Square, 
facing south. There is no apparent explanation for Neidhard’s having seen 
three judges sitting at once, oun he included in his count some of the officers 
of the court. 

—— Henry Mann, “father” of the German settlement, although not 
the first German settler. He operated a tannery on or near the present site of 
the Ann Arbor railroad depot. 
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description of the country, a considerable number of their country- 
men. There were also some Rhenish people, Saxons, and Prussians, 
as well as Pennsylvania Germans. I had become acquainted with the 
Mann family in Pennsylvania, and great was their joy when I unex- 
pectedly appeared. They had believed that I had returned to Ger- 
many long before. Mr. Mann and his busy wife had aged somewhat, 
but the cares of resettlement had not deprived them of their old 
gaiety. They had a bright future. Mann’s daughters had grown to 
be young women. The eldest was even engaged to the pastor recent- 
ly arrived from Germany. His son, a mechanical genius, was by now 
a sturdy man, and had built houses, constructed implements, and 
set up fulling and tanning mills for his father. Mr. Mann was in the 
tannery business. With a great deal of satisfaction, they showed me 
the various parts of their property, which was small, but which never- 
theless satisfied their needs. The whole family lived in a house with 
two main rooms, a kitchen, and attic rooms. A small barn gave shel- 
ter to a horse and a cow, while a tract of land surrounding the house 
and extending down the slope of a hill furnished feed for the ani- 
mals and supplied the family with vegetables and, presently, with 
fruit. A wild plum tree had already been transplanted into the gar- 
den. In the lower part of the garden, a small creek drove a mill wheel 
and on top of the hill Mr. Mann was engaged in building a pleasant 
little house for his son-in-law. 

Instead of bringing them tidings from the eastern parts, I listened 
to news about Swabian countrymen, some of them relatives of Mr. 
Mann, who had arrived just recently and who had lived with Mr. 
Mann until they were established. The unselfish hospitality which 
Mr. Mann extends to all German newcomers and the care which he 
gives them is astonishing, especially if one knows that he himself has 
only a moderate income, and that food prices are fairly high due to 
the demand created by the masses of emigrants. His attic rooms and 
barn are often full of such guests, who are always welcome at a 
table which may not abound in delicacies, but which has plenty of 
good and simple food. On the other hand, one must realize that 
in this manner Mr. Mann invests a capital in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen, a capital which one day will pay high dividends. This is evi- 
dent even now. Without being asked, they brought him all the 
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material for his new house, helped him build it, and presented him 
with a share of their first crop. 

A few days later, after we had “talked ourselves empty,” I expressed 
a wish to visit the whole Swabian settlement, and Mr. Mann offered 
to act as my guide on this first trip. 

On a beautiful August morning he pocketed his compass, that in- 
dispensable guide in the wilderness, and, well provided with food for 
emergency use, we set out. For the first few miles we passed through 
woods and only here and there saw a log house surrounded by cleared 
land. Soon we reached the so-called oak openings, where the trees 
stand a few paces apart and where the ground is overgrown with 
luxurious grass. Passage is obstructed neither by bushes nor by fallen 
trees. Small knolls alternate with lovely little valleys, each more 
charming than the last. No park laid out by human hands could com- 
pare with this natural setting. 

All the marsh meadows, which doubtless were once small lakes, 
have- outlets bordered by hills and are grown over with tall grass. 
From a vantage point one can see several of these outlets at once. 

Fifteen miles from Ann Arbor we reached Pleasant Lake,2 one of 
the innumerable lovely lakes so characteristic of Michigan Territory. 
This lake, although only two miles long and half a mile wide, is 
nevertheless one of the larger ones. Some of them measure but a 
few acres. Small hills adorned with oak openings line its shores. Up 
to now only one settler had showed enough good sense to settle in 
this neighborhood. Greedy for only the best arable land, the bar- 
barians rush past these small paradises which have their own advan- 
tages. These lakes owe their origin to natural springs, and they 
always have an outlet, which, to be sure, is often difficult to find. 
Therefore, living conditions near them are healthy, especially if the 
shores are of sandy soil. The fact that they abound in fish is not to 
be despised either. If these lakes have an area of only a few acres, 
they are counted as part of the land; however if they are larger, they 
are subtracted from the total acreage. In this case, they become the 
common property of all the riparian land owners. Only log houses 
are in evidence, since hardly anyone has been in the country more 
than two or three years. 


23Pleasant Lake lies in the center of Freedom Township, Washtenaw 
County, in sections 21 and 22. 
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This day we passed exclusively through settlements of migrants 
from New York state, whose houses distinguish themselves by ex- 
terior neatness and interior cleanliness from those of German settlers. 
The fields of the former, however, are not nearly as carefully culti- 
vated as those of the German farmers. Thirst bid us stop in many a 
settler’s house where, for a small sum of money, we were always 
served milk. The goal of our journey was the farm of a Mr. Austin,”4 
situated approximately thirty miles from Ann Arbor in a southwest- 
erly direction. On this farm a relative of Mr. Mann, recently arrived 
from Europe, was learning farming. On our way back we intended 
to wander lengthwise through the German settlement. In spite of our 
compass, we lost our way several times and night found us not 
knowing where or how far we were from our destination. The roads 
here are so grown over with tall grass that they are hard to find 
even in daytime, and in even a slightly dark night it is practically 
impossible to follow their course. Finally we came to a house which 
was opened to us after long knocking. Our hope of finding lodging 
for the night vanished when the occupant, a woman from New 
York, told us that her husband was not at home. In such cases it is 
understood in the United States that strangers do not insist on lodg- 
ing, but rather continue on their way, if this is at all possible with- 
out endangering their lives. However, the woman did us the favor of 
pointing out the way to a neighboring house which we reached 
around ten o'clock. 

Since there are no taverns west of Ann Arbor, except on the stage 
roads, one has to stop with the farmers who gladly take in every 
traveller and give him lodging for a small sum. In our host we 
encountered a pleasant and friendly man who had come from New 
York state a few years ago. When we found out that we were still 
five miles from Mr. Austin’s farm, we decided to stay with him over- 
night. After we had refreshed ourselves with a good supper and had 
glanced over a few Philadelphia and Washington newspapers, we 
went to bed rather exhausted. Here I had my first acquaintance with 
Michigan mosquitoes, which are quite prevalent in the neighbor- 
hood of swamps and which were very bothersome in this unusually 
hot summer. Mosquitoes are the only natural scourge I encountered. 


24The Austin farm was apparently near Clinton, Lenawee County. 
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Half a dozen farmhands, working here during harvest time, slept in 
the same room with us. They argued half the night about temper- 
ance associations, and it seemed that our host, a strong supporter of 
the temperance movement, was definitely unsuccessful in persuading 
his workers of the practicality of his views. Sleep was impossible 
under these circumstances, and we were glad when morning came. 

Mr. Austin, whose farm we reached early in the morning, is a 
New Yorker. Only two years ago, he settled here, but his six hun- 
dred acres of land are already in good condition. He has a sizable 
herd of cattle which multiplies without much effort and which he 
can increase still more, since he owns great stretches of the most 
luxurious marsh meadows. These natural meadows and the oak open- 
ings are a boon to new settlers. Being practically spared the trouble 
of clearing the land, the farmers have sizable areas of arable land at 
their disposal, and the only labor connected with the increase of their 
livestock is the mowing of grass for winter feeding. It is no trouble 
at all to remove the large trees which stand in the way. All those 
that are unsuitable for fencing or building purposes are simply 
ringed, allowed to wither, and then burned down. The pigs find 
sufficient food in the fruits of wild trees and in roots. Since pigs 
multiply much more rapidly than cattle, pork is, next to game, wild 
fowl, and fish, the chief meat diet of the farmers. Beef is eaten very 
sparingly, because cattle are needed for breeding purposes, milk pro- 
duction, and as work animals, and because the demand for cattle for 
breeding becomes greater every day with the constantly increasing 
number of emigrants. However, once this country is completely de- 
veloped, there will be no state with a greater surplus of meat products 
than Michigan. The interior hilly country in which Mr. Austin’s 
farm is located, although less fertile than the deep, black soil of the 
lowlands on the eastern shores, is nevertheless much better suited 
for raising cattle than the latter. The soil, clay mixed with black 
loam and sand, is not difficult to plow and produces excellent wheat 
(twenty to thirty bushels an acre). According to what I have heard 
so far, this grain excels in weight and whiteness, and, in eastern 
markets, brings higher prices than any other kind of wheat. Corn, 
too, grows very luxuriously, an acre producing between forty and 
sixty bushels. Because of the great abundance of natural grass there 
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is little sowing of fodder grass. The growth of grass extends to the 
tops of the hills, which are therefore suitable for sheep raising. How- 
ever, nowhere have I seen any flocks of sheep, except the small 
numbers of animals which every farmer keeps in order to produce 
the wool necessary for clothing, and the hill country is for the most 
part still government owned. 

The new American settler is for the time being chiefly interested 
in big wheat crops, which bring the greatest financial returns since 
wheat prices are high as a result of the increased demand created by 
emigration. In spite of the prospects in store for Mr. -Austin’s ex- 
cellent farm, I do not doubt for a moment that he would sell it to 
the first person offering him a good price. The American has no 
attachment to his soil. He does not have a static nature. He is no 
more attached to house and land than he is to horses and wagons. 
If he makes a profit, he will sell both and buy new ones. If Mr. 
Austin were to get $4,000 for his farm, which cost him $1,000, he 
would move westwards, buy two thousand acres of land and build 
himself a comfortable house on it, or he would move to town and go 
into business. Either way he would accumulate considerable wealth 
much quicker than by remaining where he is. If a German emigrant, 
on the other hand, were to buy this farm, he would be better off 
than if he had started from scratch. Relieved of all the initial trouble 
of settlement, his capital investment and his labor would bring quick 
returns and in a few years he would be quite well-to-do. In addition, 
the value of his property would rise much more rapidly than in an 
uninhabited district. Most of the German settlers, as we shall see 
later, have proceeded in this manner, and all have done well. 

Mr. Austin entertained us with the politeness and good manners 
characteristic of the New York farmer. He led us to his quarry, 
which he had set up at some distance and which in the course of 
time will show rich returns in a country so poor in stone. The next 
day he had Mr. Stadtmann,”5 the relative of Mr. Mann, take us to 
the German settlement. Mr. Stadtmann, a reasonable young man of 
rugged physique and good character, had participated in all the farm 
work on the Austin farm for the past six months, and now planned 
to move to a nice tract of land that he had bought in the vicinity. 
Although previously unaccustomed to and ignorant of farm work, 


25Probably Georg Staatmann. 
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he is now considered by Mr. Austin to be one of his best hands. In 
this manner he has used the surest method that a young German 
can employ in the United States to quickly gain an independent 
position as a farmer. Without paying an apprentice’s premium, he 
learned the language, customs, working methods, prices, localities, 
and personalities, in short, everything that is necessary for his future 
prosperity. How different will be the success of this young man 
from the fate of those who, instead of adjusting themselves to existing 
conditions and imitating proven methods, not only persist in their 
old habits, but actually want to reform this country according to 
their preconceived ideas. 

It has been my general observation in my travels in North America 
that the younger the newcomers to this country, the happier they 
are. Old impressions are quickly blotted out with young people, 
and new habits are acquired just as rapidly. Their whole environ- 
ment drives them on, while for the mature man it is as difficult to 
learn the new as it is to unlearn the old. This observation gave me 
a new idea in regard to colonization. We know how difficult, indeed, 
how impossible it is to unite adults under a general plan of coloniza- 
tion, especially if these people are married, for more often than not 
the women are the chief source of dissension. How easy it would 
be, in comparison, to hold together fifty young men of fourteen or 
fifteen years of age under effective leadership. If every one of these 
fifty young men contributed only $300 to $400,° by the time they 
were twenty-one they would be in a position not only to earn their 
living and the costs of their future education, but, above all, they 
would be able to clear farms of eighty to one hundred acres for them- 
selves as well as for their parents, to erect the necessary buildings on 
them, and to equip them with livestock and farming implements. 
Everything would, of course, depend on the honesty and efficiency 
of the leading personalities. If men suitable as leaders could be 
found and if a sufficient number of persons would entrust their 
children and a part of their money to these men, then, I am firmly 
convinced, the problem of community colonization which has ended 
in so many failures up to now, would find a happy solution. 

This new type of colonization would be suitable for the educated 
classes, unaccustomed to farming, as well as for farmers. By sending 
their sons ahead of them they would not only be spared the trouble 
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of starting from scratch and the risks of being cheated, but if they 
themselves and their families were to follow in six or eight years, 
they would find their sons proficient managers of their farms. The 
young people themselves would find this emigration no more difh- 
cult than preparing themselves for any ordinary kind of career, for 
they would work collectively and would soon become accustomed 
to the new way of life and the hardships connected with it. It is 
unnecessary to develop this idea further at present, since I have no 
intention of trying to execute colonization plans. The recent expe- 
riences of Mr. Follen?* and of others have again demonstrated how 
little one should expect of such enterprises. Of all the projects of 
communal colonization only those that were held together by a sec- 
tarian spirit have succeeded so far. And as long as we are dealing 
with adults and families, no other kind will succeed. Perhaps I shall 
develop this idea of mine some other time and present the reasons 
which support the view that a youth colony would have to succeed; 
a youth colony where, for the purpose of initial settlement, there 
would be communal property, a property which would, however, be 
distributed when the participants came of age. Such a plan of colo- 
nization would surely succeed if it were undertaken under the lead- 
ership of men who not only possessed the necessary knowledge of 
the country and a high degree of honesty and firmness, but also the 
ability to gain the confidence and affection of the boys. 

From Mr. Austin’s farm, which lies on a knoll near the Raisin 
River, we set out in a northerly direction and passed over the highest 
point of Michigan,?’? from which most of the rivers of the country 
originate and which, starting from here, flow in all directions. It 
was difficult to believe that I actually was at the highest point, since 
there were really neither mountains nor valleys in sight. There are 
only hills, the tallest of which might be about a hundred feet high, 
which are covered with wild grass and trees just like the lowlands. 
All these rivers have their origin in spring-fed lakes. These, whether 
large or small, are always surrounded by low hills and present lovely 
little landscapes. However, since romanticism is not one of the hob- 


26Paul Follen, who attempted settlement in Warren County, Missouri, in 
the Latin Farmers’ Colony, a group of emigrant scholars. 

2TThe highest point in the Lower Peninsula is in the Irish Hills, just north 
of the present U.S. Highway 112. 
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bies of settlers, there are up to now only a few settlements in this 
vicinity. 

In spite of the fact that we were still in a rather wild territory, we 
did not see a single wild animal on our whole trip. The guns of the 
neighboring settlers have already forced most of them farther west- 
ward. Bears are encountered only rarely in these parts; in the less 
cultivated tamarack swamps, there are said to be many deer and 
wolves. On our route we came across one of these swamps, and the 
great number of fallen trees and deep swamp holes gave us no little 
trouble in crossing it. Wild fowl, quail, and prairie chicken can still 
be seen quite frequently. Snakes are not very numerous in these 
parts. On my whole trip I saw only three, and they were nonpoisonous. 
The kinds of trees, oak, hickory, maple, etc., are nearly every- 
where the same and indicate that these districts could very advan- 
tageously be brought under cultivation. With the exception of the 
tamaracks, one sees hardly any coniferous trees. The untrimmed 
tamarack is often used in the construction of loghouses and lends a 
good appearance, since it is straight and unknotted. Everywhere one 
finds wild apples, plums, and grapes. The Raisin River derives its 
name from the latter, since they are found there in great quantities. 
If the settlers had time to think of other than the most necessary 
things, they might prepare a pleasing drink from these fruits, but 
that is out of the question for the time being. Later on this country 
will have a superabundance of fruits. On the banks of the Detroit 
River I have seen pear trees whose fruits equalled the finest Euro- 
pean pears in size, beauty, and flavor.”* In this respect Michigan has 
a great advantage, since the pear tree, as is well known, thrives in 
very few districts in North America. The sugar maple, on the other 
hand, occurs much more rarely than I thought. One finds it only 
in the dense timber districts of the lowlands. ‘The paucity of sugar 
maples, however, is amply compensated by wild honey, which can 
be obtained in considerable quantity and without much trouble, if 
one knows how. 

The settlement of the Germans, for the most part Swabians from 
the neighborhood of Stuttgart,?® is located on the southeastern slope 


28These may well have been the “French pear trees,” famous in early 
Detroit history. 


29Neidhard had presumably turned east as well as north, and the German 
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of these hills. Approximately sixty families are living here, only short 
distances apart, and each family owns from 160 to 240 acres of land. 

Mr. Stadtmann turned back after driving us about ten miles and 
we continued our journey on foot. When we reached the first log 
house, it was already dark and Mr. Stolz,®° the owner, and his fam- 
ily were already fast asleep. The barking of his dog and our calls 
soon awakened the whole house. The little window was opened with 
the question: “Wear ischt doh?” [“Who is there?”]. 

“Friends,” answered Mr. Mann. “Your burgomaster from Ann 
Arbor, and a commissioner from Europe who wants to investigate 
you.” 

“Ah, it’s you, Mr. Mann,” replied Stolz, laughing. “In that case 
I'd better open up; I have a clear conscience.” 

We entered and found the whole family up already and half 
dressed. 

“Wife,” called out Mr. Stolz, “cook and bake and serve the very 
best; we. must treat the gentlemen well, so they won’t be too severe.” 

In two minutes flames were roaring in the fireplace, for the settler 
never lets his fire go out. The glowing embers are covered with ashes 
in the evening, and in the morning one needs only to remove the 
ashes and to lay on more wood in order to have a fresh fire. The 
roughly-hewn table was neatly set in a short time, and on it were 
placed fresh pancakes, ham, the most beautiful wheat bread, butten, 
honey, and several pitchers of milk. 

“Sit down, gentlemen,” said Mr. Stolz, “Excuse the rough benches 
and table, commissioner; at least you will be able to convince yourself 
that there is no lack of food!” 

We did full justice to Mrs. Stolz’ cooking and amidst much joking 
’ went to bed. The next day we went through the whole settlement 
from house to house, always accompanied by a crowd, and every- 
where we found the same hearty reception. Mr. Mann was greeted 
by all just like a beloved father and everyone wanted to do him 
favors. Wherever we entered, they wanted us to stay as their guests. 
At least, we had to have bread, butter, and milk with them. 


anes referred to is probably that centered in Scio Township, Washtenaw 
unty. 


30Possibly Jakob Stollsteimer, a name frequently misspelled by state and 
local historians. 
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“We have no wine,” said the good people with regret, “but if you 
come back when our trees have grown bigger, we will have some 
good cider for you.” 

Thus we wandered around in the settlement for three days, taking 
a meal here and a night's shelter there, especially with the Laube- 
gayer,*! Gross,3? and Beck** families, all of them from the “Filder,” 
a district near Stuttgart. Mr. Beck is, to the best of my knowledge, 
the wealthiest man in the whole settlement. He arrived here only a 
year ago from New York, bought a well-established farm of 240 acres, 
three horses, a nice herd of cattle, sheep, pigs, and chickens, all for 
$2,000. This year he had a very fine harvest, and I am convinced 
that ten years from now he will be one of the richest farmers in 
Michigan. I was glad to see in him an example of how quickly our 
German countrymen learn to imitate the metliods of the Americans 
and to handle their farm equipment. I had to laugh, however, when 
the old man complained of how carelessly his people bound and 
threshed the grain and of how little they valued this gift of God in 
this country. The good man had not calculated that here labor is 
worth three times as much as that which might be gained by exces- 
sive carefulness, and that after all, whatever is left in the straw or 
out in the fields is not actually lost. Chickens and pigs are much 
cheaper gleaners than people, and any grain left in the straw is 
found by the cattle. It is difficult for newcomers to understand this 
principle of economy. There were times when I observed people 
practically in tears when they saw pigs eating the most beautiful 
apples because the owners had no other use for them. One time I 
happened to pass by as a group of Americans were admiring a Ger- 
man farmer and his wife who were cutting wheat with sickles. 

“They are actually shaving it,” remarked an American with a smile. 

Both of these good people cut the wheat close to the roots, in the 
old-country fashion, and by doing so accomplished less than a quarter 
as much work as an American would have without bending over. 
He knows that he has sufficient straw anyway and, after all, the 
straw remaining in the stubble is not lost to the field. 


31Probably Frederick Laubengeyer. 
82Probably Jacob Gross. 
33Probably Andreas [sometimes called Andrew] Beck. 
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As to our Swabians, I have to admit that they know how to adapt 
themselves quickly to the new conditions. I have not met a single 
one among them who did not employ the better farming methods of 
this country. They rapidly lose one of their old habits too, namely, 
the saving of wood. I saw an old farmer stand in front of a big fire 
which he had built out of logs. He never uttered a word, but his 
eyes expressed only too plainly how happy he was in not suffering 
from a shortage of wood. Mr. Mann, who from the very beginning 
assisted all of his countrymen with good advice, rendered great serv- 
ices to the settlement in respect to farming methods. 

I found only one man here who clung to European theories, and 
he was a typical German scholar. However, the fact that he did not 
harvest wheat until the third year, while his practical compatriots 
had a superabundance in their first year, explains why he found no 
imitators. So as not to hurt his feelings, I shall not mention his name, 
because in all other respects he is a highly respectable man who 
received me and my companion most hospitably. I cannot refrain, 
however, from setting forth his fate as an instructive and warning 
example for all those who are unsuited to emigration, and for those 
who cling to plans which they have “cooked up” before leaving 
Europe. 

Mr. , as have many others in recent times, dreamed of a world 
of freedom which existed only in his head. He wanted to come 
to America to secure for his sons and daughters a better fate than 
that which awaited them in Europe. If he had carried out this de- 
cision in the same simple manner as the Swabian farmer Beck, then 
his highest hopes would have been realized, for at the time of his 
arrival he still possessed a considerable amount of money. However, 
he stopped at a seaport, hoping to establish a school there. And 
even there he could not have failed to earn an adequate income if 
he had only adapted himself to the conditions of the country. 
Mr. is a man of profound knowledge and great industry, trained 
for teaching since early boyhood, and for many years he had actually 
been a successful educator. But he did not speak English and did 
not intend to learn it; since in his opinion German ought to become 
the dominant language in America. Americans, however, saw no 
reason why they should bring up their children as Germans, and 
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since. the Germans did not have the means at their disposal to give 
their children a scholarly education, Mr. —— was unemployed for 
years. 

In the meantime, the expensive stay in the seaport had eaten up 
the greater part of his capital, and Mr. —— was forced to go west 
to settle somewhere as a farmer. He chose Michigan. Since his four 
children, two sons and two daughters, were old enough by now to 
be of help, he could have quickly recouped his financial losses if he 
had only farmed properly the land he purchased. But Mr. ‘ 
who had turned into a misanthrope as the result of his unfortunate 
experiences, did not build his house and barn like other settlers, that 
is, with the assistance of neighbors, who in a few days and practi- 
cally without cost would have put up a comfortable house for him. 
He rejected all help and with extreme effort managed to construct a 
dwelling which in terms of discomfort and exotic appearance, sur- 
passed any human habitation of the district. Constructing this house 
took the time which he and his sons should have spent in cultivating 
the land. For this reason, and because Mr. —— had his own unique 
method of doing everything, it was not until the third year that he 
had a meager harvest, while some of his neighbors, arriving a year 
after him, enjoyed an abundance of food in their first year. Mr. 

did not even have the consolation of living isolated from the rest of 
the world as he had intended, for the wave of immigration caught up 
with him in the very first year. 

However, we found Mr. —— contentedly smoking his pipe and 
satisfied with his fate. His sturdy sons exempted him from all hard 
labor, and they will probably soon replace their fathet’s gray Euro- 
pean theories with American practicality. The fact that Mr. ’s 
household looks like that of any other farmer and that in appearance 
he and his family are no different from their neighbors, is of no 
significance in a country where external distinction is not needed 
in order to be respected. It is deplorable nevertheless that Mr. —— 
no longer has sufficient capital to get ahead quickly. 

Capital and labor are the two mightiest levers of prosperity in a 
new settlement. Labor by itself, although richly rewarded, gets one 
ahead but slowly. Capital by itself can be profitably invested, as 
long as one has the necessary knowledge of the country and conditions. 
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However, capital and labor combined lead to quick prosperity. 
He who has neither the one nor the other had best stay at home. 
All the German settlers in this district have been well-to-do people 
in their way, and their success is chiefly due to the amount of capital 
they brought along with them. If this was scarcely enough to pur- 
chase land and to cover the initial costs of settling, the increase of 
their fortune proceeded at a slower pace than if they could immedi- 
ately acquire a proper stand of cattle. For there is nothing in the 
way of an increase of cattle. Fodder exists plentifully not only on 
the farmers’ own land but also on the land of those who, for specu- 
lative purposes, bought farmland which for the time being is left 
uncultivated. In this respect I cannot help but warn even well-to-do 
people not to purchase too extensive plots of land, lest they thereby 
run the danger of weakening their working capital. Eighty acres of 
land and $400 of working capital are better than 120 acres with $200 
of working capital, and infinitely better than 240 acres without any 
working capital at all. 

No one here lacks plentiful food. I came to know the German 
settlement house by house, and I saw myself that the richest as well 
as the poorest possessed in abundance all that can be cooked, fried, 
or baked in the way of wheat flour, corn, potatoes (which are excel- 
lent here), pork, fowl, butter, eggs, milk, and honey. I saw no kind 
of bread but white bread. Rye is not grown at all yet. Whoever 
wants to spend time in fishing or hunting can obtain without much 
effort a good mess of fish or game. The German settlers, however, 
find it more to their advantage to spend their time in tilling the 
soil. Labor, as may be imagined, is very much in demand and a farm 
hand gets $10 to $12 a month, a maid $1 a week, and a day laborer 
seventy-five cents per day. Farm produce brings nearly as much in 
Detroit and along the shores of Lake Erie and the Detroit River as 
in the Atlantic states. Even near Ann Arbor, it is only about 20 
per cent lower. 

There is a general scarcity of skilled labor and an artisan earns 
from $1 to $1.50 a day. Blacksmiths and wagoners are most needed. 
In the beginning, the settlers usually perform their own carpentry 
and masonry work. Shoemakers and tailors are less necessary, since 
at the present time ready-made clothes and shoes can be bought 
cheaply in the stores. 
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The Swabians are well supplied with skilled labor. Some of them 
still dress in the Old Country fashion, and with their pointed hats, 
their old-fashioned vests and coats and their short leather pants they 
contrast none too favorably with the Americans. However, they have 
made a good name for themselves by their general conduct, and 
their industry, and Americans have repeatedly told me that all they 
had seen of these people was confidence inspiring. In Pennsylvania, 
it takes several generations before a rapprochement of the two peoples 
takes place. To learn English is difficult for the adult German but 
some of the younger ones already speak it quite well. Americans 
give these Swabians most credit for their eagerness to build good 
roads. Through the whole settlement there runs a regular street 
with ditches on either side, a street such as can be found nowhere 
else in this county, except for the government-built roads. 

Most of the Swabian settlers, like Mr. Beck, have bought from 
New Yorkers, and future settlers will do well to imitate this example. 
There is not a single American farmer living in the neighborhood of 
the Germans who wouldn’t sell his farm for a cheap price. In addi- 
tion to the urge to make a profit, which has been previously men- 
tioned, there are other reasons that drive them to sell. In the case 
of many of these people, expenditures outweigh income, either be- 
cause they indulge too much in their habit of visiting and féting one 
another, or because their women folk do not work enough and spend 
too much. When one sees these women, the equals of the most ele- 
gant European ladies in manners, figure, and dress, and sees how 
they manage their log houses, their sole occupation being to keep the 
rooms and kitchen clean and to beautify themselves and their dwell- 
ings, indeed one envies the masters of these houses. If on the other 
hand, one sees how stable are the foundations of the German house- 
holds, how they flourish more than the Americans because their 
women folk work more and spend less, indeed, as an economist, one 
cannot help but praise them too. In the final analysis the golden 
mean probably lies somewhere between an excessive lack of cleanli- 
ness on the one hand and superelegance on the other. Be that as it 
may, the fact remains that the overly-refined state of their women 
folk is frequently the reason why Americans sell their well-equipped 
farms in order to pay their debts with part and to acquire new land 
with the rest. On the other hand, it is the grubbing way of life and 
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the strenuous work and frugality of the German women folk which 
enables their husbands to buy out the Americans. 

Nevertheless it would be highly desirable if the German farm 
women were to cease working with their husbands out in the fields, 
a custom which the Americans consider barbarous. Whatever may 
be gained from this practice could very well be achieved in some 
other manner. The true sphere of woman is the home. _ 

The harmony which characterizes the life of these simple farm 
folk is so much more pleasing if one has witnessed the provincial 
dissension and backbiting of the Germans in the larger cities. The 
reasons for this difference are obvious. Among the inhabitants of 
the cities are often found the dregs of the European population. 
They are in daily contact with each other but enjoy varying degrees 
of fortune, and not at all infrequently it happens that the worst 
characters have the best luck and then proceed to boast and conse- 
quently arouse the jealousy of their fellow citizens. However, the 
western sections of the country attract the most solid and stable class 
of Germans, well-to-do farmers who leave their native villages, cross 
the ocean, and immediately upon landing in America proceed to the 
place of their settlement. Here they come in contact with each 
other only for mutual aid, and I have never heard any one of them 
speak depreciatingly of another. It is a rare occasion when a German 
adventurer strays this far west, and if he does, he soon moves on. 

I have inquired of most of the settlers whether they were happy 
in their present condition, or whether they longed to return home, 
and the answer was always the same. In contrast to many good-for- 
nothings in the port cities, these Swabians have no hatred or con- 
tempt for their former homeland, and it seems that only the pleasant 
aspects of the past have been retained in their memories, which is, 
of course, a characteristic human trait. 

“However,” they add, “here the present offers us everything we 
need and the future promises us even more. Why, then, should we 
long for a condition in which neither the present nor the future held 
any promise?” 

It should not be forgotten, however, that these people suffered 
none of the hardships of initial settlement, such as fever and other 
diseases. The climate of this section of the country is approximately 
the same as that of southern Germany and so healthy that people 
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with lung ailments from the eastern states very often come here for 
a few months for their health and in most cases return cured. Doc- 
tors, I imagine, do a pretty poor business. Nevertheless, I will not 
guarantee that later on even these upland districts will not become 
infested by the fever, once the felling of the tall trees exposes the 
swampy sections to the sun.* In the lowlands, especially along the 
rivers, intermittent fever is rampant even now. 

It is quite easy to reconcile the contentment of these Michigan 
settlers with the complaints and lamentations which are heard from 
. other parts of North America. One can easily understand that those 
who are accustomed to a refined way of life and to the society of 
cultured people are not content under conditions which do not ful- 
fill their social demands. On the other hand, our Swabian farmers 
from Méhringen and Echterdingen live here in the same social en- 
vironment in which they have moved from early youth. Not only 
are they unaware of any social shortcomings in their new milieu, 
but their economic status is considerably improved. It is equally 
comprehensible that those who suffered, be it through lack of knowl- 
edge of the country or through sickness, regret that they ever 
emigrated. 

No matter how attractive this report of the condition of the 
Swabians may seem, let no one who considers himself to be a mem- 
ber of the upper classes reach the conclusion that he would be as 
happy as these farmers. The “upper classes” would find their stay 
here endurable and, in time, even pleasant only if they were to 
bring along sufficient capital and if they were to settle together with 
a number of families of similar intellectual and financial status. 
Here where there is still so much to be done and where there is so 
little ready capital, a moderate sum of $3,000 to $6,000 wisely in- 
vested, would easily exempt its possessor from work. He could buy 
farm land and rent it for half of the gross income. He could build 
mills and rent them. He could set up sheep farms, etc. In all of 
these instances the interest on his capital would easily amount to 
10 or 15 per cent, not to mention the gain accrued by the rise in 
the price of land. Already the value of land in settled districts has 
risen to five times its original price. It is to be expected that within 


84Neidhard, of course, had no notion of mosquito-borne diseases and is, 
consequently, exactly wrong in this statement. 
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ten years the price of farm land will rise to from $20 to $30 an acre, 
considering the rapidly increasing population and the comparative 
ease of selling produce to either Lower Canada or New York. 

Right now there is no better way of investing money than by 
buying government land in the best sections of Kalamazoo and let- 
ting it lie. Those with enough vision to recognize ahead of time the 
sites best suited for the founding of future cities can establish the 
prosperity of their families for generations. Among many examples 
let me mention only the nearest one, that of the founder of Ann 
Arbor. Six years ago he had considerably less than nothing. Now he 
lives like a prince in a magnificent house®® and his prosperity in- 
creases daily. No wonder! The half-acre building lots which cost 
him seventy-five cents he is now selling for several hundred dollars. 
An indication of how little suited for their position are the self- 
elected advisers and leaders of German emigrants is the fact that 
they have not informed well-to-do families of these opportunities. 
My advice is to stay away from all schemes involving community 
property, from plans to found “free Germanies” and to preserve the 
.German language, from fantastic, romantic, or utopian projects, and 
from Germanomania. 

He who wants to come over here and prosper must look out for 
himself and his family. He must come with the intention of taking 
the country as it is instead of trying to reform it. He has to acclimate 
himself as fast as possible to the new customs and conditions. He 
must not expect in the wild forests of America those amusements 
and pleasures to which he was accustomed at home. He must be 
willing to do without things, to endure all sorts of vexations, and to 
adapt himself to new situations. In brief he must not be a German 
“stick-indoors.” 

Let your first concern be your own house and its solid foundation 
and not the political theories of those dreamers, visionaries, and semi- 
somnambulists who look with so much disdain upon what they call 
“mere material gain.” They seem to have forgotten that the inde- 
pendent profession of German writers like themselves dates back to 
the very time when publishers began paying royalties. 

What would have become of America and what would be its 


85John Allen, whose house was at the corner of Huron and Main streets 
on the site now occupied by the Ann Arbor Bank. See footnote 20. 
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future fate if nature were as stupid as those semi-Asiatics who con- 
fuse a state of stagnation with the great and exalted march of a new 
culture about to be formed? What would become of America if the 
Americans played the fiddle instead of swinging the ax, if they 
wielded the sculptor’s chisel and artist’s brush instead of the trowel, 
if they marched in military parades or learned Greek or Latin vocabu- 
laries instead of founding cities, digging channels, and building high- 
ways and railroads, or if they spent 365 days a year in writing or 
reading books instead of engaging in trade and commerce? 

Some people have not absorbed enough economics to realize that 
without haste and rush for material gain, this nation could not pos- 
sibly have created the products which enable it to double its popu- 
lation in every generation. They cannot understand that without 
this increase in population and a corresponding increase in the sup- 
ply of food, this nation could never accomplish the task of cultivating 
such a gigantic continent. Have these people such poor historical 
sense that they cannot see that a new culture is aborning here, that 
Cecrops and the Danai have just landed, that Hercules is still slaying 
monsters to clear the path for Ceres, and that Apollo, in due time, 
will follow in her steps? 

Steeped in reflections of this nature, I walked to church alongside 
Mr. Mann—it was a Sunday. Soon there were others. Men with 
pointed hats and women wearing Swabian bonnets appeared from 
the bush and joined us. The church, which is located in the center of 
the Washtenaw colony,** is, for the time being, still a log house but 
will undoubtedly soon be replaced by a stately brick building. About 
a hundred people attended. I was told that no one was absent ex- 
cepting those whose state of health or whose advanced age made the 
long walk inadvisable. 

Mr. Schmidt,37 Mr. Mann’s son-in-law, rose and delivered a very 
sound and moving sermon which was not only listened to in abso- 
lute silence but was also understood and appreciated I am sure. As 
far as possible, he spoke in the Swabian dialect. The rituals were 
those of the homeland. The German hymns, the profound calm of 
the nearby forests, the simple log house and the good-natured faces 


86The First German Evangelical Society church was built on ground given 
by Daniel F. Allmendinger in Scio Township, about two miles west of Ann 


rbor. 
37The Rev. Frederick Schmid. 
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of the country people, who, far from their fatherland, were thanking 
the Lord for leading them safely across ocean and land to the farther- 
most frontier of Christianity—all of this was for me a most moving 
scene. 

“Indeed,” ended Mr. Schmidt’s impressive sermon, “the Lord has 
guided you to a country where milk and honey flow, and you shall 
harvest the fruits of your labor, and the sweat on your brow will 
not be in vain. From your midst He shall choose lawgivers and 
judges, and you shall sit with the noblest of the land.” 

After the service, all the settlers crowded around us and shook 
hands. On the way back, walking with Mr. Schmidt and Mr. Mann, 
the latter made some pertinent remarks about the congregation. 

“You see,” he said, “you have here the true Christian church as 
it used to be in its original form. Here bishops and elders live right 
in the community among their peers. There is no trace of sectarian 
-schism, at least not as long as the Michigan consistory does not 
attempt to govern our ecclesiastical affairs.” 

Turning toward Mr. Schmidt, he said with a smile: “We have 
nothing to fear from our present prelate; he thinks, feels and talks 
like his congregation, and it will be a long time before he travels in 
a coach drawn by four horses.” 

Mr. Schmidt is a graduate of the Missionary Institute at Basel and 
was sent to Michigan at the request of the Washtenaw colony. He 
was born in Swabia where, in his youth, he learned the blacksmith’s 
trade. A missionary who had noticed the sound character of the lad 
persuaded the young giant to leave the anvil in order to hammer 
into shape the hard and warped spirits of human beings. He was 
selected by the Missionary Institute as the student who would be 
best suited to the desires and requirements of the settlement. His 
success justifies the choice in every respect. 

Starting from Ann Arbor, I often made solitary journeys to the 
settlement. On one occasion, I had a fancy to participate in all 
phases of farm work. Mr. Kellogg,3® an American farmer, very 
obligingly gave me lodging. During the week in which I devoted 
myself to the study of practical agriculture with flail, plow, and 

38There were several families of Kelloggs already settled in the county, 


among the first to come being Eli —- and A. W. Kellogg. Which of their 
several farms Neidhard may have visited has not been determined. 
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scythe, I became convined that it would not be very difficult for me 
to become an American farmer. I have talked to cultured lawyers, 
doctors, and clergymen in this country, all of whom were farmers in 
addition to their regular profession, and all found it very agreeable. 
Such a way of life is much more suited to the human constitution 
than is the uninterrupted use of either mind or body alone. And I 
consider the fusion of both of these, as it is still practiced by a great 
part of the American people, as the chief reason for the sound char- 
acter and common sense of this nation. Common sense is and will 
remain the characteristic trait of American culture. This happy 
fusion of mind and body might possibly even cut the phlegm in the 
intellectual and physical bowels of German scholars. 

I did not want to leave this district without reconnoitering the 
western part of the state, especially since I had come to the con- 
viction that this state of Michigan’ was the one best suited for 
German emigration. My plan was to go in a westerly direction to 
Niles on the St. Joseph River, and then to turn north toward Kala- 
mazoo and the Grand River. A young German was my companion 
on this tour. We followed the great highway®® which the federal - 
government has built from one shore of the peninsula to the other. 
In the main, it is a good highway. 

Until we reached it at Saline, a small hamlet ten miles from Ann 
Arbor and consisting of some fifteen houses, we passed through 
nothing but dense forests. On entering the highway, we found set- 
tlements everywhere, at first every few hundred paces, and then, as 
we moved westward, every five to six miles. Farther inland one often 
has to walk ten miles before seeing a house. 

Our first night’s quarters were in a log tavern near little Evans 
Lake, where for the first time in my life 1 had rheumatic pains and 
was forced to rest for a day. Nevertheless, we spent the afternoon 
in rowing to two lovely islands on the lake. To see the most beau- 
tiful of these small lakes one must leave the highway. Often, in 
the course of my roaming, I came quite unexpectedly upon one of 
these beautiful little ponds, and no matter how tired or ill humored 
I was, the mere sight of them restored my good spirits. Their water 
is so extraordinarily clear that one can see the fish lying on the 


39The present U.S. Highway 112, the old Chicago Turnpike. 
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bottom. The neighboring farmers usually keep boats on these lakes, 
but only in very rare cases does one see a house on their shores. 
The American settler prefers to have his house near the highway for 
practical purposes. These houses, however, often look very desolate 
because he has cut all the trees around them. It is only years later 
when his affairs are more settled that he longs for trees and their 
shade. And what does he do? He goes into the forest, cuts some of 
the straightest young maple trees, clips their crowns, plants them two 
feet from his front door, and gives them a coat of white paint. And 
these things they call trees. 

Cured by a homeopathic medicine which I had fortunately taken 
along, we continued our journey the next morning. Homeopathy, 
which quickly and surely cures fever and rheumatic pains, the 
plagues of America, is a veritable blessing for this land and will 
soon be used predominantly. Most of the people with whom we 
talked on the road were from New York state. They seemed to be 
quite content in their new environment. Everywhere we were re- 
ceived with the greatest hospitality. Around noon a thunderstorm 
forced us to seek refuge in a log house. When we entered we saw 
to our great astonishment a very elegant young woman sitting in the 
small living room. After mutual greetings she asked us very politely 
to sit down. The poor child had to walk with the help of crutches 
to fetch us milk and bread. She told us that she and her husband 
had been living there for two years (she was hardly seventeen years 
old), and that she had been lame for over a year. The doctors 
could not help her. It was probably love that made this tender 
woman follow her husband into this desolation. Quite frequently 
I saw ladies, who had enjoyed a good education and whe had moved 
in the best social circles, living in the wilderness, secluded from 
the world, simply in order to assure their children an independent 
life. Such a decision requires unusual strength of character. 

On the evening of the third day, we reached the St. Joseph River 
near Jonesville,*° where it is still an insignificant little creek. In the 
beautiful tavern of the village, built by a Mr. Jones who, we heard, 
had had to flee a short time before because of some sort of fraud, we 


40Any evidence of the alleged defalcations of the erring Mr. Jones seem to 
have been pretty well buried by the passing years. 
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ate a goodly portion of deer tenderloin. The same evening we covered 
another six miles and reached a log tavern. Here we retired immedi- 
ately but were unable to sleep since we were exposed to the com- 
bined attack of mosquitoes and bedbugs. To be safe from the latter, 
at least, we moved our beds into the front yard. Lodging in these 
crude taverns is not of the most elegant type, but neither are the bills 
very high. For a meal (deer meat, wild fowl, fish or ham, corn cake, 
butter, and honey, together with coffee or tea and the finest wheat 
bread I have ever eaten) one pays no more than twelve cents. There 
is a superabundance of fish in the rivers and lakes. The main species 
are whitefish and lake trout, both of excellent flavor. The latter 
often weigh from ten to twenty pounds. 

We rose early the next morning. Yesterday we had passed the 
last oak openings; today we were again in tall and dense woods. From 
here on we never met a settler who had been in this region for more 
than one or at the most two years. For this reason there was a great 
scarcity of wells and we were often forced to walk for miles before 
we could quench our thirst with a good drink of water. My travelling 
companion was sometimes tempted to drink from puddles, a habit he 
had apparently acquired in the state of Louisiana where he had been 
travelling recently. Toward eleven o'clock we saw the first prairie. 
After passing through heavy woods for several days, these flower- 
covered prairies seemed doubly charming. The flora of Michigan is 
very opulent. One sees here thousands of wild roses, bright red dai- 
sies, aromatic pink carnations, dark lychnis, goldenrod, jonquils, ama- 
ranth, digitalis, nightshade with its white blossoms and poisonous 
berries, ivy, snow-white lilies, pale violet adder’s tongue, and arrowhead. 
Flags were blooming in the marsh meadows and the wind rustled 
through the purple leaves of the cardinal flower. We roamed in 
succession through Brunzes,*! Coldwater, Cook’s*? and Nottawa 
prairies where many Englishmen had settled, all of them seemingly 
very content. For the most part they had selected their land so that 


41Probably Neidhard’s rendering of Bronson Prairie. 

42Cook’s Prairie is not shown by most contemporary cartographers, but 
according to Albert F. Butler, “Rediscovering Michigan’s Prairies,” in Mich- 
igan History, 32:22 (March, 1948), Cook’s Prairie included the site of Homer, 
Michigan in Calhoun County, “lying between the Kalamazoo River and Bart 
Lake on the west, extending south and southwest two or three miles.” 
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one half of their holdings consisted of meadow and the other half of 
forest. 

When we passed through Nottawa Prairie, a man standing at the 
front door of a log tavern hailed us. 

“Hold on, my friends, and have a drink with me before you go on!” 

He was a tall, broad-shouldered Kentuckian with gamebag and 
rifle. I did not see why we should reject such a frank invitation. I 
tasted the drink and passed the glass to my companion. In the 
most candid manner imaginable, the hunter questioned us as to name, 
profession, homeland, and indeed our whole life history, all of which 
we reported faithfully. When his curiosity was satisfied, we ques- 
tioned him no less thoroughly, and in return got an equally thorough 
account. Now all of us knew where we stood. Our nimrod—the 
genuine prototype of the American hunter—was a New Englander. 
He had previously settled in Ohio and Kentucky, had hunted every- 
where along the frontier and had always taken his family along with 
him. But he had come here to stay. He liked this part of the country. 
He still lived on Congress land but didn’t worry about it, for hunting 
‘was good and game and furs brought good prices. His family lived 


only a few miles distant in a log house, and they needed meat for 
tomorrow. 


“Stay here, friends,” he concluded, “and go hunting with me.” 

The common sense and sound judgment of the man attracted us 
no less than his frankness. It should not surprise me in the least if 
this man, in time to come, were to play a role in the legislature or 
in the army of the United States. 

Although the sun stood high, he persuaded us easily enough to 
stay overnight in the tavern and to go hunting with him in the morn- 
ing. Our Wolverine, or “Glutton,” as the inhabitants of Michigan are 
nicknamed for some strange reason, woke us at four in the morning 
and amused us during the first few hours of our hike with all sorts of 
jokes. Around six o’clock—up to this time we had not seen a trace of 
game—we came to a tamarack swamp where all at once we saw sev- 
eral large deer. His seeing the game, the report of his rifle, and the 
collapse of the deer all happened with incredible speed, and within 
fifteen minutes the animal was dressed and quartered. 

“Friends,” remarked the man, “we have enough deer meat for one 
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day; it would be a shame to kill more than one needs. Let’s concen- 
trate on quail from now on.” 

There was nothing wrong with his idea of conservation, and we 
followed his advice. Toward noon we returned to the tavern with 
game of all sorts and enjoyed a splendid meal. The tavern keeper 
had called in a neighbor, who, he said, was German. When the lat- 
ter came we found that he was Alsatian, a cabinet-maker. He told 
us that he had originally settled in the state of New York and then 
moved to Michigan with a group of New Yorkers. He indicated 
that he was getting along nicely and that he had more than enough 
of everything he needed. However, at times he was homesick for 
his beautiful Alsace and its good wine. When I asked him why he 
did not plant currants and make wine of them, or why he did not use 
wild grapes and other fruits (which, with the addition of water and 
sugar, make quite an excellent drink), he remarked that he had not 
had time so far and added that once the initial settling process was 
over, everything would come in due time. 

When we heard that an Indian trading post was located in the 
neighborhood of St. Joseph and that at present great numbers of 
Indians Could be seen there, we decided to set out for this destination. 
On the way we met a boy with an empty wagon, and he asked us to 
keep him company through the wilderness. We got on the wagon, 
but were hardly properly seated when he gave us to understand that 
he would have to turn off the road. At the same time he hinted very 
strongly that for a good piece of money he would be only too willing 
to drive us further. This sly young Yankee had wanted us to taste 
the pleasure of riding in order to relieve us of some of our money. 

“No, my good fellow,” I told him, “your cleverness deserves a re- 
ward, but since this reward would be at the expense of our own 
good judgment, we are going to let you travel on just as we met you, 
with an empty wagon. But I must say, that you are a smart fellow 
indeed.” 

We laughed heartily, and let it be said for the lad that he laughed 
too. One should by no means make generalizations on the basis of 
such an incident, nor should one judge American self-interest by 
European standards. In a country where everybody speculates, where 
the poorest and lowliest individual can rise to prosperity in a short 
time, this eagerness for gain is quite natural. Crooked practices, the 
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so-called Yankee tricks, are looked upon here with scorn and 
contempt. 

At this point, I simply have to tell an anecdote which was told to 
me by an American. It seems that a young fellow had fallen into 
a pond, and in spite of all his efforts could not get out. His com- 
panion could easily have helped him, but first of all he wanted to 
know what the reward would be. The one stuck in the mud was 
reluctant to make any promises as long as there was hope of getting 
out by himself. Finally, when he was completely exhausted, he was 
forced to answer the repeated question “What will you give me,” with 
“My watch.” He had hardly said it when he was pulled on land. He 
took out his watch and threw it on the ground near the edge of the 
pond. When his savior bent down to pick it up, he pushed him in. 
His efforts to get out were equally fruitless, and he too heard the 
repeated question “What will you give me?” until finally, on the point 
of drowning, he answered: “Your watch!” 

However, lest anyone might be misled to draw general conclusions ~ 
as to the national character on the basis of this edifying anecdote, let 
me add that every year hundreds of people in the United States are 
saved in the most selfless manner and often at the risk of the rescuer’s 
life. 

After losing our way several times on Indian trails and ordinary 
roads, and there is but little difference between the two, especially 
in summer when the grass is high, we finally discovered the trading 
post.4? It hugged the St. Joseph’s River and consisted of a few log 
houses. The general surroundings were more worthy of an artist’s 
brush than anything I had ever seen before in the United States. 
Imagine a calmly flowing river, a quarter of a mile wide. On both 
sides, as far as the eye can see, are parklike forests and the most lux- 
urious growth of grass. Here and there are herds of grazing cattle. 
On both banks of the river and near the houses nestle the white tents 
of the Indian chiefs, and in between are groups of Indians and their 
squaws in fantastic dress. 

The French trader, who seems to do a good business here, received 
us very kindly. He told us that he had made $16,000 within the last 


48Pare or Pere Bertrand or Bartrand was almost due south of Niles on the 
St. Joseph’s River, although upstream. The Pare or Pere was later dropped 
from the name of the post. 
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two years. Nevertheless, he wanted to leave this gold mine, because 
he was attacked by the fever every year. 

The Frenchman led us into the tent of an Indian chief who shook 
hands with us and said a few words which we did not understand. 
His daughter, a picture of health and beauty, very obligingly handed 
us a piece of raw deer meat which we had to roast ourselves in ac- 
cordance with their custom. With this one exception, all the Indian 
women we saw were extremely ugly and dirty. 

These Indians belong to the tribe of the Potawatomi, a peaceful and 
good-natured people. However, as is usually the case with Indians 
living near white men, the Indians learn only their vices and none of 
their virtues. Indians who have not come into contact with the pale- 
faces are an entirely different people. Roaming through his forests, 
the unspoiled redskin is proud and does not compromise his dignity. 
Hunting is his pleasure as well as his work, but he hunts only when 
forced by hunger. Once this is satisfied, he rests in front of his hut, 
which is usually located on the picturesque bank of some stream. 
Here he dreams of the Great Spirit, content with himself and the 
world. His few and simple needs are easily satisfied. He loves peace, 
but he also most tenderly loves his homeland, his wife, and his 
children. If he is disturbed in this happiness, he becomes enraged, 
and the primitive savagery of his character becomes manifest. For- 
merly tender as a child, he now turns into a tiger and spares neither 
wife nor child of his enemy. 

An American hunter whom we met here had been dealing with 
Indians for a long time and had studied their character. He told us 
many interesting experiences of his life among the more distant 
tribes. Among others, he related the following: 

“An Indian with whom I had hunted a lot and who became at- 
tached to me was unusually quiet one evening as we camped under 
a tree near an Indian village. So unusually quiet was he that if I had 
not known the Indian character so well, I might have suspected evil 
plans. The father, mother, and sister of my friend were present. Af- 
ter the Indian had sat there for some time, apparently deep in 
thought, sadly gazing on the waters of the Shiawassee, he suddenly 
rose and addressed me. 

“Listen to me, my friend! I know that you are wiser than all of 
your white brothers. I am glad that you love the Indians, and that 
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you are not ashamed of our way of life. Let me tell you something 
which you probably know already, namely, that the life of the white 
man is a life full of worry and hardship. The Great Spirit has given 
his special blessing to his red children. We have no worries. We are 
exactly as Sher Manitu has created us. We are not degenerate and he 
loves us still. Never do you see a wrinkle on the brow of an Indian. 
Behold, my brother, the forehead of my gray father. It is as smooth 
as my own, although sixty winters have bleached his hair. His days 
have flowed by as gently as the waters of the river flowing by our 
feet. Do you see, my brother, the pebble on the bottom of this clear 
river, and how it reflects the glow of your pipe? With equal clearness 
you can see every thought of the Indian. He does not know decep- 
tion—there is no need for it. The worries of the white man do not dis- 
turb the clear waters of his soul. Come with us—share with us the 
gifts of Manitu, forget the distant land of your birth where people 
live only to torture each other and to amass riches, which devour 
their spirit. Come, put up your wigwam here. I will help you. You 
will take my sister for your wife. She will weave rugs for you, she 
will plant your corn and dry the meat of the game which we shall 
shoot in the forest. Long enough have you led a miserable life. Come 
and be happy with us.’ 

“The Indian,” continued the narrator, “sat down again. The coun- 
tenance of his beautiful sister did not betray the slightest emotion. 
All eyes, except hers, were directed toward me, waiting for the 
answer. I must admit I was somewhat embarrassed, in spite of the 
fact that there were only half a dozen Indians listening to what I 
was about to say. 

“‘T thank you, my friend,’ I said, ‘for this new proof of your 
friendship. I know that Sher Manitu smiles upon you, that all of 
you are his favorite children. We, the white people, have been spoilt 
by education. We were taught to consider many things necessary 
which the red man can easily do without. And one of the worst evils 
of our way of life is that we have become insensible to the simple 
joys which Sher Manitu bestows upon you day after day. Far from 
here, in the land of the rising sun, I have friends and a mother. She 
does not know the red man and would not like to be mother to your 
sister. If I were to take your sister with me toward the rising sun, 
she would surely long for the green forests along the Shiawassee. 
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She will be happier in her present state. For a husband let her take 
a red man, a man like you, and he will love her and be thankful for 
the happiness that Sher Manitu sends them. I thank you again, my 
friend, and I thank your sister. I must leave this region in a few 
days, but I shall carry my friends with me in my heart. In the great 
city where the white men live, I shall often long for these green 
forests, and I shall bewail the absence of my red friends.’” 

We spent a day with the Frenchman. It should be said that he did 
not sell any firewater to the Indians. Unfortunately, the neighboring 
tavern keepers did not follow his example. The next day toward noon, 
after covering about sixteen miles, we reached Niles, a small town 
consisting of only a few taverns and shops. Nevertheless, because of 
its fortunate geographical location, Niles is destined to become an im- 
portant commercial city. The St. Joseph River, emptying into Lake 
Michigan, is navigable up to this point, and steamers travel from here 
to the opposite shore and to northern Illinois. Since this region is 
extremely fertile, commerce increases from year to year. Without a 
doubt, the first railroad will be built from here to Detroit, and that 
will initiate Niles’ most brilliant period. Even now, two steamboats 
travel weekly from here to Chicago and back. 

The sun was about to set as we left Niles and set out for Kalama- 
zoo and Grand River. We wanted to reach a ferry five miles distant, 
and expected to stay overnight with a wealthy farmer who lived 
close by. It was nine o'clock, and we saw neither boat nor ferryman. 
All of our yelling was in vain, and the mosquitoes tortured us so 
cruelly that we felt—to borrow a Swabian idiom—like jumping out 
of our skin. We decided to retreat and had hardly left the river when 
we encountered a band of Indians who conveyed to us the not very 
comforting news that we still had a long way to go to the ferry. They 
invited us to swim the river with them. Although these people are 
very good-natured, and we had nothing to fear from them, we were 
just then not in the mood for taking a bath. We continued our 
journey and came to a miserable little log house. The owner had 
arrived only four weeks ago and there was no prospect of a good 
supper. The only place where he could offer us a night’s shelter was 
in the living room which was already so crowded with bags and 
farming implements that the four men, two women, and three chil- 
dren who lived in the house had hardly enough room to sit down. 
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Drenched by rain, covered with mosquito bites and footsore, we de- 
cided, none too happily, to move on. But there was no other choice, 
and we set out for a log house a mile away. Its owner could not take 
us in either because within were people sick with the fever. However, 
he offered to direct us to comfortable quarters if we would help 
him chase some cows out of his cornfield. We laughed and agreed to 
this condition in spite of our misery and the man kept his word. In 
the house which he pointed out to us and where we arrived at eleven 
o'clock at night, we were shown the most generous hospitality. 

The next morning, we found the ferry without difficulty. Since 
the ferryman was not there, we asked one of his daughters to take 
us across the river. She laughed and replied that she had misgiv- 
ings about entrusting herself to us, and she agreed only after we 
proposed to take her sister along as chaperon. Thus began our ad- 
venturous journey in a small Indian canoe in which there was hardly 
room for all of us and which threatened to tip over any minute. 
While crossing, the poor girls told us that ever since they had moved 
there four years ago, they had suffered the cold fever every year. 
‘Fhey had lost their mother and three brothers and sisters from this 
sickness, and they lived in constant anticipation of this plague. If 
’ our Swabians had settled here, they would have had only too fre- 
quent occasion to write letters home filled with sad news and death. 

We said farewell to the St. Joseph River. An Indian path soon led 
us to the great northern territorial road,** and on the evening of the 
next day we reached the Kalamazoo River, after passing through dis- 
tricts largely uncultivated. Here the game began to be more plentiful 
again, and the great number of pelicans*® astounded us. 

We came upon the Grand or Washtenong River near Jackson- 
burg,*® a good day’s journey from the Kalamazoo River. The Grand 
River is the largest waterway of the peninsula. It is 270 miles long 
and drains an area of approximately seven thousand square miles. 
At its outlet into Lake Michigan it offers a good port for ships draw- 
ing up to eight feet of water. Thirty miles into the interior, the river 


44Neidhard is apparently referring here to what was then known as the 
Kalamazoo Road. There were several “territorial” roads projected but none 
then apparently extant in that section. 

45Probably herons. 

46The present city of Jackson, also known at various times as Jackson’s Burgh 
and Jacksonopolis. 
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is still navigable for ships drawing four feet of water. A land surveyor 
who had recently covered the district told me that farther inland this 
river runs through country of extraordinary fertility. On its banks are 
frequently found gypsum and calcareous deposits, in addition to other 
kinds of stone and rich iron ore.*7 Hundreds of mineral springs, a 
number of which I had already seen near Lake Huron, contain all 
sorts of components. Salt springs are found here and there, and 
others, I am sure, could easily be located by boring. Unmistakable 
evidence of copper ore*® is visible. All this mineral wealth lies un- 
exploited. The farther north one travels, the less frequent are the 
settlements. They stop completely on the other side of Jacksonburg. 
We would have loved to spend a few weeks with the Ottawa Indians 
to have a taste of primitive life, but the mosquitoes were too annoy- 
ing, and, sooner than we had planned, they drove us back to Ann 
Arbor, where we did not suffer from them. 

This country, which we covered in a period of ten days, (that is, 
the southern and western slope of the interior ridge of Michigan) is 
quite similar to the eastern slope which I have previously described. 
The soil is made up of deep black muck along the banks of rivers 
which flow slowly and lazily and which, in summertime, spread 
all sorts of fevers among the settlers. Dense forests alternate with oak 
openings and prairies. The latter are for the most part under culti- 
vation since the settler can easily begin to farm forty or fifty acres 
in his first year. 

The closer one comes to the ridge in the interior and the faster the 
runoff of the water, the healthier the climate becomes. The final 
result of my investigations is my conviction that the Washtenaw 
colony has chosen that region which reasonable people would have 
to choose. Their soil may not be as fertile as that of the lowlands, 
but it is nevertheless rich enough to grow wheat for from ten to fif- 
teen years without fertilization. There is really no good reason to 
expose one’s family to the fevers of the lowlands as long as land is 
to be obtained in the higher regions. The character of this high land 
is the same on both the western and the eastern side. The only 


47Bog iron deposits were found in the Lower Peninsula, in this general area, 
and some effort was made to work them. 

48Copper ore was frequently reported in the Lower Peninsula, possibly on 
the basis of glacial drift, but no deposits were found. 
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indication that one has reached higher land is in the more rapid flow of 
the waters and the undulating shape of the ground. In the higher sec- 
tions too, the land is rolling and the fact that one has reached the 
highest altitude of this section of country (two hundred to three hun- 
dred feet above sea level) remains unnoticed until one climbs a hill. 
Here also are a great number of lakes and marshy meadows. 

The Michigan peninsula is quite obviously the central point of that 
part of North America which in the future, and, let me say, in the 
very near future, is to play a most important role. 

Whatever lies south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers is a part of the 
hot countries and is afflicted with the original sin of slavery, and, for 
that reason, it is in no respect capable of experiencing the same 
growth as the central and northern states, including Canada. The 
great inland lakes are for this territory what the Mediterranean is for 
the Old World. An immense industry will develop along these inland 
lakes, and the Michigan peninsula will be the mediator of trade and 
commerce between the eastern and western lake regions. 

While the circuitous water route around this peninsula is from 
five hundred to six hundred miles, the straight route right through 
the peninsula from Monroe to Niles is only 150 miles. The highest 
elevation on this whole route is never more than one hundred feet, 
and consequently a canal would need only ten locks on either side of 
the ridge. Any amount of water can be conducted into this canal 
from lakes on a higher level. For these reasons I say that it will 
not be long before a great canal will connect Lake Michigan with 
Lake Erie. At present, serious preparations are under way to build 
a railroad along this route. The terrain is extremely favorable for 
this purpose and within three years it will be possible to cross the 
whole width of the peninsula in one day. 

The state of New York next year will start its great project of build- 
ing a railroad from New York City to Portland on Lake Erie. Once 
this line is completed, one will travel in comfort from New York to 
Portland within two days, and thirty more hours by steamer will take 
one to Monroe. The territory of Michigan, at present quite remote, 
will then be within three days’ travel of the first commercial city of 
North America. After the completion of the railroad from Monroe 
to Niles, it will take only four days to go from the extreme western 
part of the peninsula to New York. From Niles a steamboat ride of 
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twelve hours takes one to Chicago, which in turn is no more than 
150 miles from Galena, the center of the richest lead mines in the 
whole world. The output of these lead mines alone would justify the 
construction of a canal or a railroad to that point. After the com- 
pletion of all these above-mentioned improvements, which might at 
the most take ten years, New York will be within six or eight days of 
the main points along the Mississippi, and Michigan will be right 
in the center of this enormous flow of commerce. These prospects, 
together with the great advantages which settling in Michigan offers, 
explain the remarkable phenomenon that has seen this part of. the 
country double its population in the last three years. These pros- 
pects also justify the hopes ‘of those who prophesy a population of a 
million people for this territory of Michigan, which will attain state- 
hood in the course of the next year. 

During my stay in Ann Arbor, Mr. Mann was visited by a man 
who had spent some time in the state of Missouri and had recently 
bought a farm near Detroit. I found the descriptions he gave us of 
the conditions of the settlers in the southern states so true to life and 
at the same time so much in agreement with previous reports that I 
believe I should render a real service to Germans who intend to set- 
tle in those regions if I were to pass on this information. 

In the spring of 1832, Mr. C—— arrived in the state of Missouri, 
full of hope. He bought a large tract of land in a fertile region near 
the Missouri River and began to cultivate it. He built a small but 
tasteful log house and planted a vegetable garden. A group of trees 
near his home he left intact, for the sake of shade and also to in- 
crease the beauty of his dwelling. Behind his house there was a lovely 
forest of cypress, sycamore, and other magnificent trees of the region. 

The hot season had not yet set in, and although unaccustomed to 
farm work, he could nevertheless assist his workers in clearing the 
land, or at least he could supervise them. When he got tired he sat 
under a tree and his niece, a beautiful and cultured girl who had ac- 
companied him to America, would play on the guitar. Or he would 
shoulder his gun and go deer hunting. The mere thought of being 
a free man in the primeval forest of America contributed no little 
toward making him forget the social pleasures of Europe. A good 
supply of books which he had brought along from Germany helped 
him pass the time on rainy days. In this manner the spring of the 
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year passed most pleasantly, and Mr. C—— had no cause to regret 
his settling in Missouri. 

Unfortunately this happiness came to an end once the sun stood 
vertically above his head. The heat became so intense, not gradually 
as in Europe but suddenly, that he didn’t dare to leave his house in 
the daytime. His slaves worked well as long as their master super- 
vised them, but now, in his absence, they loitered in the shade of 
the trees. In the evening, when he came out of his log house to in- 
spect their day’s work, he would see that nothing had been accom- 
plished. 

What was he to do? Should he use the whip? That he couldn’t 
do, his feelings rebelled against it. Some Americans apply the whip 
or direct others to do so, because the slave apparently cannot be per- 
suaded to work without employing harsh measures. But then again, 
these masters often have the dubious pleasure of pursuing their fugi- 
tive slaves a hundred miles or more in order to recover or perhaps to 
lose them. Mr. C—— preferred to return to his log house and to vent 
his anger on roast deer. And if he did pull himself together and looked 
‘after his affairs or worked with his men, then he was so exhausted 
within half an hour that he returned to his house only too gladly. Un- 
accustomed to the climate and heat, and much more so to work and 
exertion, he contracted the fever after a short time and had to stay in 
bed most of the summer. The luxurious vegetation and the magnifi- 
cent river which he viewed from his sickbed, a sight he had enjoyed so 
much in healthier days, now served only one purpose—to remind him 
of his misfortune and his stupidity. In the meantime, some of his slaves 
ran away, the others lazed around idly and the whole farm came to 
a standstill. In short, as soon as Mr. C—— had somewhat recovered, 
he hastened to sell land, slaves, cattle, house, and farm implements 
and to move to Michigan. And here, I am convinced, he will find the 
realization of all that a reasonable man may expect. 

Nevertheless, he sometimes dreams about the splendor of the para- 
dise from which he was driven so mercilessly. Such is man! He re- 
members only the pleasant aspects of the past; all of us are more or 
less laudatores temporis acti. We always see the troubles of the 
present with 4 magnifying glass, and of the future we always expect 
more than the gods can possibly grant us. 
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It would be foolish to form an opinion of a whole section of the 
country on the basis of only one example, but all of the informa- 
tion I was able to gather during my ten years in America is in agree- 
ment with the above incident. All German settlers in Missouri have 
had a similar fate, no matter how much their reports about the 
country may differ.*® It is easy to understand their reactions to the 
country. There may be a few out of every thousand who, for temper- 
amental or physiological reasons, can endure the climate better, but 
even they succumb sooner or later to fatal diseases. 

If the climate were the only obstacle to the settlement of Germans 
in Missouri, then one might perhaps rationalize as follows: I shall go 
to that country with the purpose of creating-an independent existence 
for my children. Should I be attacked by disease or even if I die, I 
shall do so in the knowledge that the future of my children is secure. 
This beautif: | and fertile tract of land will make them wealthy with- 
in ten or tw xty years. And once the land is cleared and properly 
drained, they will have nothing to fear from disease. They will 
become accustomed to the climate much more easily than I did and, 
like native Americans, will no longer suffer from it. For is not it a 
well-known fact that native Americans are much less susceptible to 
these diseases and that fever and pestilence loose their fury particu- 
larly on unacclimated immigrants? 

To be sure, the number of those who might reason in this manner 
is small, but even so, one could hardly find fault with such reasoning 
or with such a sentiment. 

But how is the father of a family to reconcile his conscience with 
the curse of slavery, a curse which he would place so thoughtlessly 
on the very children for whose happiness he is willing to sacrifice his 
own life? Are these people actually conscious of the whole signifi- 
cance of this curse? I can not believe it, for if they were, many 
thousands would not ruin themselves and their families. I could tell 
them stories that would make them shudder. Every day it is be- 
coming more and more evident that the slave states lag behind the 
free states in every respect because their morality has been under- 
mined by slavery. What else can be expected of states in which the 


49Neidhard, although not in the pay of ~ Michigan chamber of commerce, 


was certainly working to divert the flow of German immigrants to Missouri 
from their course. His efforts, obviously, were unsuccessful. 
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basic laws prohibit slaves being taught how to read, and where every 
attempt to educate them is punishable as a crime? Future genera- 
tions will suffer for the sins of their fathers, and the day of atone- 
ment will not be wanting. Slavery has given its stamp to the whole 
country. It is not true, although often so maintained, that the 
Southerner is more hospitable and more friendly toward strangers. 
This holds only for Virginia and some of the older slave states. In 
the new settlements of Missouri, Arkansas, etc., the most repelling 
egotism runs rampant. How could it be different? The inhabitants 
of these states have not inherited land and slaves from their fathers, 
but have had to buy them. There does not exist emong them that 
mutual attachment and loyalty between masters and slaves which is 
bound to be generated among human beings who have grown up 
together and have been associated for generations, no matter how 
different their color. The newer slave states acquired by purchase 
only the worst subjects of the older states, while the proficient, good 
natured, and loyal slaves remained in the East with the old families. 
The former type evidently can be persuaded to work only by the 
application of a whip, and so it comes about that soon every decent 
human feeling dies in the heart of the slaveholder. Abundant verifi- 
cation of this can be found in the excellent work about the Missis- 
sippi Valley written by the American Flint.®° 

There was a time when I was not fully convinced of all this, 
when I believed that a slave state such as Missouri might offer 
greater advantages than a free state, especially to a German immi- 
grant who was not forced to be a laborer. At that time, however, I 
was not as fully acquainted with the evil of slavery as I am now. 
The most articulate supporters of my opinion, by the way, are the 
very books and accounts which advocate settling in Missouri. After 
one eliminates from them all figments of the imagination, there is 
nothing left but a sobering disappointment. 

Up to now my discussion has dealt chiefly with people of means 
who might want to settle in Missouri. Important reasons argue 
against their emigration to the southern states. Even more to be 
discouraged, however, is a transplanting of the poorer classes of 
Germany to these regions. Those forced by circumstances to do 


50Probably James Flint, Letters from America .. . (Edinburgh, 1822). 
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physical labor every day of the year, those who can have no recrea- 
tion, relief, protection, or even the most essential medical care, shall 
most assuredly become the victims of their ignorance within the first 
few years. Accustomed to the lean food of the homeland, they sud- 
denly come into a land of plenty where even the poorest have meat, 
game, eggs, butter, whiskey, fruit, etc., in abundance. To what 
avail are all precautions and warnings? They cannot resist these 
pleasures. They are scarcely past their first surprise over the opu- 
lence of nature, and have hardly strewn their first seeds over the soil 
when they are being buried in it. Their children will roam about, 
bereft of their parents, depraved, slaves among slaves. The greatest 
curse of slavery is that it poisons the morality of future generations 
of free men and that it imprints the stamp of disgrace upon labor. 
A poor man in those slave states, a man who has to earn his living by 
physical labor, enjoys little more respect than a slave. 

I have read the most recent books about Missouri, and I respect 
the talent, the knowledge, and the intentions of their authors. How- 
ever, the mildest sentence that experts and unprejudiced people 
might pass upon them is that they have judged the country only 
according to their subjective experiences and not as advisers who 
should have observed general conditions. They are better poets than 
they are objective observers and economists. After returning home, 
they were tricked by their imagination, just as Mr. C——, whom 
we mentioned previously, was tricked. Finally, their books have 
been cursed by the great majority of those whom they misled into 
emigrating to those states, no matter what these immigants have 
written home in their letters. 

I hope I have said enough to warn those who, in the next few 
years, intend to emigrate to America. 1 was motivated by no per- 
sonal interests whatever in this investigation. I do not own any 
property in Michigan, and it is very uncertain that I shall ever 
return there. However, I thought it to be my duty to call the 
attention of German immigrants to a territory which is more suitable 
than any other to become a second homeland for them. All one 
needs to do is to glance at a map and immense differences between 
Michigan and Missouri will immediately become evident. These 
differences are evident not only with respect to the geographical 
location of the two sections (Missouri or Arkansas, and Michigan), 
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but also in regard to distance from the homeland and future commer- 
cial and social communication with the civilized world. 

If one lands in one of the Atlantic ports, it requires a 1,500 mile 
journey by land to reach Missouri. What hardships, dangers and 
difficulties! What an expense for a whole family! If the route via 
New ‘Orleans is chosen, an infinitely longer, costlier, and more 
troublesome journey by water must be faced. One is exposed to 
the diseases and the considerable expense of a stay in New Or- 
leans and, in addition, to a by no means safe steamboat trip of a 
thousand miles. Then the emigrant must live among indifferent 
and immoral slaveholders until finally a little spot is located where, 
after all the hardships of initial settling have been surmounted, he 
can calmly wait for fever and death. He is far removed from the 
center of American civilization, and the only marketing outlet, and 
not a very good one at that, is New Orleans. 

How different is the story for the Michigan-bound settler! After 
landing in New York, he can book passage on a steamboat to Albany 
which leaves New York at five in the evening and reaches Albany at 
six o’clock-the next morning. The price for this journey is, depend- 
ing on competition among the boats, usually $1.50 per person, and 


at times is as low as $1. Transportation of baggage is equally cheap. 
Canal boats take the traveller from Albany to Buffalo in ten days 
for a small amount of money. From Buffalo he travels second class 
across Lake Erie to Detroit at a cost of $3 per person, and from 
Detroit he reaches the interior of Michigan in two days, either on foot 
or by wagon. The marketing possibilities have been outlined 
previously. 





Michigan and the Linguistic Atlas of the 
North Central States 


Albert H. Marckwardt 


THAT BRANCH OF THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF LANGUAGE which has for 
its aim the determination of regional differences in speech and the 
plotting of these on maps or charts is called linguistic geography. 
Such a series of maps or charts constitutes a dialect atlas. 

The investigation of dialects is by no means one of the newer or 
more unusual linguistic disciplines. The Sprachatlas des deutschen 
Reichs was compiled by Georg Wenker in the seventies of the last 
century; the Atlas linguistique de la France by Jules Gilliéron and 
Edmond Edmont two decades later. Similar studies have been made 
of the dialects of Italy, Holland, Flemish-speaking Belgium, south 
Switzerland, Roumania, and Spain. Current projects include Eng- 
land, the Scandinavian countries, and the Union of South Africa. 

In the United States, one of the early projects of the American 
Dialect Society, soon after its founding in 1889, was a mapping of 
the dialects of this country. Some work was done toward this end, 
and prominent in it was George Hempl, then professor of English at 
the University of Michigan. Hempl left the Michigan campus in 
1906, but he is still remembered by a few of the older residents of 
Ann Arbor for his uncanny ability in identifying the birthplace, 
alma mater, and subsequent residence of his conversational vis-a-vis 
after the exchange of only a few sentences. 

The work of the few enthusiasts of the dialect society proceeded 
very slowly, and it was not until 1928 that a serious long-term project 
for a linguistic atlas of the United States and Canada was set forth at 
a meeting of representatives of the Linguistic Society of America, 
the present-day English section of the Modern Language Association, 
and the National Council of Teachers of English. As a consequence 
of this meeting, definite plans were formulated for the immediate 
compilation of a linguistic atlas of New England, that section of the 
country having been chosen because of its relatively small size and 
the fact that it was one of the earliest portions of the United States 
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to have achieved permanent settlement. Hans Kurath, now professor 
of English at the University of Michigan, was chosen as director. 
Field work was undertaken almost at once, and the atlas itself and 
accompanying handbook appeared over a period of years from 1939 
to 1943. | 

Even while the New England atlas was still being edited, Kurath 
secured funds to initiate field work in the South Atlantic and the 
Middle Atlantic states. Interrupted by the war, when neither trans- 
portation nor manpower was available, this proceeded at a somewhat 
slower pace, and it was not until the spring of 1949 that the survey 
of New York state completed the field records from the Middle At- 
lantic area. At all events, the records for the second and third units 
of a linguistic atlas of the whole country are now in the files of the 
atlas headquarters at the University of Michigan, ready for the initial 
stages of the editorial process. In fact, the materials from all three 
sections have been drawn upon for Kurath’s recent book, Word 
Geography of the Eastern United States, which, has just been pub- 
lished by the University of Michigan Press. 

With the completion of the coastal area, it seemed only natural to 
turn next to those sections of the country which were next in point 
of time in acquiring permanent settlement and organization. These 
include such regions as the interior South, the basin of the Great 
Lakes, and Ohio River Valley. Although the University of Michigan 
figures only incidentally in the atlas activities up to this point, it has 
assumed the leadership in the compilation of such a linguistic atlas 
of the North Central states. 

In 1938 the Horace H. Rackham Foundation of the University of 
Michigan made available the sum of $3,000 for a preliminary linguis- 
tic survey of the Great Lakes area, under the directorship of the pres- 
ent writer. Accordingly, fifty field records were made in the states of 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky. After 
these records were analyzed and various items contained in them 
plotted, there was little question but that the results were of sufh- 
cient significance to merit further work on a more intensive scale. 
The problem was chiefly one of financial support. 

During the course of the last few years, there has evolved an in- 
teresting pattern of interstate cooperation on this project. In this area 
the state universities have been the chief media of such cooperation; 
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each one of them providing the field work for its state in whatever 
manner may be best suited to: its own internal organization. Thus, 
the University of Wisconsin provided fifty field records from twenty- 
five communities in that state by granting one of its faculty members 
a research fellowship. The University of Michigan made a second 
grant to enable completion of the field work here. This year the 
University of Illinois has placed on its English staff a field worker 
who will have virtually no academic duties to perform, and who has 
been granted an additional sum for travel. In Ohio, Western Re- 
serve University and the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical So- 
ciety have each contributed sums which have enabled one of the staff 
members at Western Reserve to complete the northern. tier of coun- 
ties in that state. Approximately two thirds of the 335 field records 
from the 168 communities which have been selected for investigation 
in this area will have been completed by June, 1950. Plans are now 
under way for securing support of field work in Indiana, Kentucky, 
and the small sector of Ontario between Niagara Falls and Windsor. 
Headquarters for this project are established at the University of 
Michigan, and the editorial work is to be done at Ann Arbor. 

Now a word of explanation about the working method of the 
linguistic geographer. The first stage is, of course, the field work, 
which like almost any other investigation of language problems in- 
volves selective sampling, and in order to be sound, every precaution 
must be taken to secure samples of regional speech which are both 
representative and comparable. Accordingly, in a relatively small 
number of points in a linguistic area, native speakers are interviewed 
by carefully trained field workers, who record in a finely graded 
phonetic transcription the responses of those speakers to a question- 
naire of selected items, under conditions approximating as nearly as 
possible those of ordinary conversation. The items in the question- 
naire are those which it is thought will show distinct variations ac- 
cording to region. In vocabulary these are usually terms connected 
with such ordinary life activities as the home, cooking, farm opera- 
tions, children’s games, the weather and climate, and natural features 
of the landscape. The questionnaire is designed to reflect regional 
differences in pronunciation and grammar. 

As may well be suspected, dialects in the United States have been 
profoundly affected by certain features of the cultural situation. 
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notably recency of settlement of many parts of the country, the lack 
of rigid social classes, fluidity of population movement, and the ab- 
sence of any single, normative standard dialect of English. There- 
fore, to assure a perspective on differences due to age, education, and 
social status, the American linguistic atlases usually provide for in- 
terviews from two informants in every community, and for several 
from the larger cities. In the smaller communities, one informant is 
generally over seventy years of age and of limited schooling; the sec- 
ond is generally between forty-five and sixty-five, with somewhat 
more education. Both of them must have lived in the community 
all of their lives and should represent also the settlement stocks pre- 
vailing in that community. 

The communities themselves are decided upon only after a rigor- 
ous investigation into the settlement history and subsequent popula- 
tion movements and trends within the entire area. Each one of them 
is chosen to typify one of the prevailing patterns of settlement within 
the area as a whole. Thus, in Michigan, Vermontville was selected 
as representative of early direct migration from New England, Zee- 
land as representative of the Dutch influx of the 1840's, Sault Ste. 
Marie for the early French settlement, and any number of places 
throughout the state, such as Milford in Oakland County, to repre- 
sent the heavy early migration from New York state. 

Once the materials from the 158 communities in the North Cen- 
tral states have been collected (the tentative date for this is June, 
1951), the task of editing the atlas will begin. This involves the 
tabulation by communities and informants of each of the responses 
obtained by the field workers. For such an item as that which re- 
quests the term for the mock or burlesque wedding serenade, the 
transcription of the response offered by each informant is listed, 
whether it be shivaree, belling, horning, callathump, skimmelton, tin- 
panning, or whatever else may have been volunteered. These tran- 
scriptions are accompanied by indications of any special conditions of 
the interview under which the term was obtained, such as sugges- 
tion, forced response, or free conversation. In addition, such par- 
ticular reactions of the informant as hesitation, doubt, or amusement 
are noted, and any noteworthy commentaries on the meaning and 
ranges or spheres of use of the words are appended. From tabula- 
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tions or chartings of this kind, the final maps or tables are prepared - 
for publication. 

A published atlas, itself, is of course only a compilation of care- 
fully collected and presented facts about language. What may be 
spoken of as a final stage, although in a sense finality is impossible, 
is the interpretation of these facts. By giving us an accurate picture 
of the distribution of words, their pronunciations and forms in pres- 
ent-day English, linguistic atlases provide us with a valuable tool for 
determining the history, not merely of these particular words and 
forms, but of the various local and regional dialects of English as a 
whole. | 

For one thing, linguistic geography has served to increase our 
awareness of the connection between language and certain physical 
and cultural features of the area in which it is spoken. For ex- 
ample, the line of division between what may be called western and 
eastern New England dialect follows the crest of the Green Moun- 
tains, of the Berkshire Hills, and finally, the path of the Connecticut 
River. But if dialect atlases make us aware of the importance of 
geography, they call attention even more strongly to the influence 
of settlement history as a language determinant. Even from the 
present fragmentary state of the materials for the North Central 
Atlas, we already know that Marietta, in southern Ohio, originally 
peopled by New Englanders, preserves many dialect features of that 
region in the midst of a larger area which has in general a somewhat 
midland type of speech. Albion, in Illinois, settled by direct immi- 
gration from England, likewise preserves certain Briticisms, also in 
a general midland speech milieu. 

However, it is not only in these somewhat striking instances of 
isolation, but in the larger segmentation of speech features that set- — 
tlement history is reflected. The speech of the North Central area 
divides into a northern and a midland type, corresponding with 
astounding exactness to those regions which were settled by a west- 
ward movement from New England and New York, as against those 
portions of the territory which were settled by immigration across 
the Ohio River from Kentucky, Virginia, and the Carolinas. The 
division between the coastal and the hill types of southern speech is 
similarly explicable upon the grounds of original settlement. 
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Not only settlement history but cultural history in its larger aspects 
may be reflected in the linguistic situation, and the dialect atlas may 
readily serve sciences and scientists other than the linguistic. The 
social historian will find in it references to customs and humble 
household objects of past generations. The folklorist will discover 
how folk legends and beliefs in the supernatural are implicit in the 
vocabulary of the common man. The psychologist has material for 
a study of verbal taboos, of euphemisms, of the manifestations of the 
play instinct in language. The educator, concerned with the teaching 
of a standard language, will discover those deviations from the norm 
which will require attention in the schools, as well as those features 
of the standard language which are already so firmly established in 
the folk speech that the textbooks and the curriculum need not waste 
time in teaching them. 

Finally, and probably most important, experience has shown that 
regionalism in speech constitutes a convenient index to regionalism 
in other cultural features which need to be studied and analyzed. 
Thus the linguistic geographer and his colleagues in the various fields 
of the social sciences, certainly those of local and regional history, 
become collaborators, working toward the common goal of self-in- 
terpretation and understanding. 





Michigan News 


More THAN 250 members of the Historical Society of Mich- 
igan registered at Dearborn Inn Friday morning for the seventy-six 
annual convention of the society, October 13-14, 1950. Dearborn was 
chosen by the trustees as the 1950 convention city so that members 
of the society might join with members of the Dearborn Historical 
Society and local citizens in attending the Dearborn Cavalcade, the 
historical pageant which heralded the dedication of the restored 
commandant’s headquarters of the old Detroit Arsenal as the Dear- 
born Historical Commission’s offices and museum. 

Members of the state society met for lunch at 12:30 p. m. with 
members of the Dearborn Historical Society in the main dining room 
of the Inn. Floyd L. Haight, president of the Dearborn Historical 
Commission, introduced the luncheon speaker, Dr. Abraham Feld- 
man. Dr. Feldman, then curator of the Dearborn Museum, had in 
a short time made an extensive study of manuscript and printed 
materials on the history of the Detroit Arsenal. He told of the build- 
ing of the Arsenal buildings in old Dearbornville in 1833 following 
the Black Hawk War. The government, because of the danger of 
future Indian disturbances, felt there was need for an arms depot 
to service the Northwest, particularly Michigan and Wisconsin. 
During the Civil War troops were trained at the Arsenal before 
being sent South. In more recent years destruction of the thirteen 
buildings had been begun to make way for a growing city. The city 
of Dearborn was given clear title to the commandant’s headquarters 
of the Arsenal in 1940 and it was used as a police precinct station. 
This building was on the point of being razed when the Dearborn 
Historical Commission obtained it for its headquarters and began 
work on its restoration. The commission felt it was important that 
Dearborn should not lose every vestige of her past, that there might 
be this bridge from the old Dearborn to the new. 

The annual meeting of the society was held at 3:00 p.m. The 
agenda was held to a minimum. Committee reports were dispensed 
with. Attention was focused upon the election of new trustees. The 
five new trustees elected were: Robert B. Brown, curator of printed 
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books, Clements Library; Charles Follo, University of Michigan Ex- 
tension Service, Escanaba; Dr. Lawrence A. Frost, president of the 
Monroe County Historical Society; Madison Kuhn, department of 
history, Michigan State College; Willard C. Wichers, director of the 
Netherlands Information Bureau, Holland. Immediately after the 
annual meeting the trustees met to elect officers for the coming 
year. Elected president was Mrs. Donald E. Adams of Pontiac; Dr. 
Madison Kuhn, vice president; and Dr. Lewis Beeson, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The trustees adjourned just in time to join the other members on 
their way to the Ford administration building. The members of the 
state society and the Dearborn Historical Society were guests of the 
Ford Motor Company at a dinner in the cafeteria of the adminis- 
tration building. After dinner the group crossed the street to the 
Rotunda to see the movie, “The Human Bridge.” Buses were 
waiting in front of the Rotunda to take them to the Ford glass plant. 
Guides led the way through the plant where a twenty-four hour shift 
turns out a solid sheet of glass five miles long, four feet wide, and 
one sixteenth of an inch thick. Ford is the only company which 
manufactures its own safety glass. For almost three years there has 
been no break in this continuous sheet of glass. 

An invitation had been extended earlier in the day to attend the 
monthly dance of the Dearborn dance clubs in the Ford recreation 
building. When the members arrived the recreation hall-was filled 
with colorful dancing sets and the dancers invited them to join in. 
These dancing groups meet each week in the Dearborn schools and 
then once a month all groups meet for a semi-formal dance party in 
the Ford recreation building. Henry Ford loved the early American 
dances and through his interest and encouragement of this form of 
dancing the people of Dearborn, as well as communities throughout 
the country, have accepted it as a popular form of recreation. 

Saturday morning was left open for tours to Edison Institute, 
Greenfield Village, the Ford family cemetery, and the exhibits in 
the Dearborn High School. The society’s school activities committee 
brought together at Dearborn a marvelous collection of the work done 
during the year in Michigan schools on Michigan history projects. 
The committee’s chairman, Mrs. Ellen Hathaway, had worked long 
and hard to contact school officials, assemble, and display this out- 
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standing collection of Michigan projects from more than one hundred 
schools throughout the state. The diversity of subject matter and 
the talent displayed by the school children was outstanding. There 
were replicas of Early Michigan forts and stores, an embroidered 
map, a display of Indian and pioneer dolls, replicas of Michigan’s 
capitols, a mural of Indian life, slides, and scrapbooks. Various 
school groups gave demonstrations of early American dances at 

intervals during the exhibit. . 

Several other groups exhibited along with the historical society. 
The Edison Institute set up a model pioneer home. Through the 
open door visitors could watch a demonstration of spinning and 
weaving. The Dearborn Stamp Club brought together an extensive 
collection of stamps and covers significant to the history of Dearborn. 
The Art Institute of Dearborn exhibited outstanding paintings and 
ceramic work done by its members. The Michigan State Library 
brought to Dearborn an interesting collection of books and pamphlets 
written on Michigan history. There were exhibits on materials from 
the Genesee County Historical and Museum Society and the Flint 
Public Library. From Ypsilanti came a display of old schoolboard 
records, newspapers, photographs, and a collection of pictures, bro- 
chures of yearbooks, and motion pictures used last year for exhibits 
in celebration of the centennial of Michigan State Normal College. 

The Metropolitan Detroit Social Studies Club, which was holding 
its fall meeting in conjunction with the Dearborn Cavalcade, invited 
the members of the state society to join with them at their Saturday 
luncheon in the main dining room. Walter Jeffrey of the Nash 
Kelvinator Corporation was the luncheon speaker. His topic was 
“The Sale That Can’t Be Lost.” 

Saturday afternoon the streets of Dearborn were lined, the roof 
tops were filled with people, waiting for the parade to begin. Pre- 
liminary events were staged from the reviewing stand erected di- 
rectly in front of the old Arsenal building. Mayor Orville Hubbard 
and Governor G. Mennen Williams welcomed the crowd to the 
highlight of the Dearborn three-day historical celebration, the Caval- 
cade, the parade of floats which told the story of Dearborn’s growth 
from a small farming community on the banks of the Rouge River 
to number four city in Michigan. The Cavalcade was one of which 
Dearborn people can justly be proud. It was excellently staged by 
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Iris Becker. The floats told Dearborn’s history, chapter by chapter— 
the redman’s world, building the Arsenal, the coming of the railroad, 
the early church, early cars, and Dearborn today. When the last 
float passed, Lee White, director of public relations for the Detroit 
News, gave the address which officially dedicated the former com- 
mandant’s headquarters of the Detroit Arsenal as the Dearborn 
Historical Commission Museum. 

The society’s annual dinner, which brought the seventy-sixth con- 
vention to a close, was held at 6:30 p.m. in the ballroom of Dearborn 
Inn. Dr. Rolland H. Maybee presided. The Dearborn High School 
Choir, under the direction of Harper C. Maybee, Jr., sang a group 
of spirituals and two Stephen Foster favorites. Dr. Willis F. Dunbar, 
president of the Michigan Historical Commission, introduced the 
new trustees. A bowl of red roses was presented to Mrs. Donald 
Adams, new society president. She is the first woman to be elected 
to that office. Dr. Lewis Beeson presented to Edison Institute a 
bronze plaque memorializing Henry Ford as a pioneer industrial his- 
torian and for his interest in preserving in Greenfield Village and the 
Edison Institute evidence of how early America lived and worked. 
The plaque has been erected just inside the entrance to the Edison 
Institute. Mrs. Henry Ford was able to read and approve the word- 
ing on the plaque before her death and by a coincidence Henry 
Ford also heard the words during his lifetime when they were deliv- 
ered by Fred Black, then secretary-treasurer of Edison Institute, 
before the annual meeting of the American Museum Association in 
Dearborn in 1940 at which Mr. Ford was present. The plaque was 
accepted on behalf of the Institute by Dr. Hayward S. Ablewhite, 
its director. Following its acceptance Dr. Ablewhite delivered the 
annual meeting address, “A Book of History.” 


CENTENNIAL FARM CERTIFICATES WERE AWARDED IN 1949 to two 
farms in Shelby Township, Macomb County. They were the John 
Murray Preston and the Harry Carleton Fuhrman farms. Mr. Preston 
has given us some interesting information on the two farms. 

Harry Fuhrman is a great grandson of Ira and Deborah Preston 
who purchased four hundred acres of land from the government in 
November, 1826. They left their home in Rush, New York in the 
spring of 1827 and traveled by way of the Erie Canal to Buffalo and 
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there boarded a steamship which brought them to Detroit. They 
brought along with them the irons for a two-wheel ox cart which 
they made at Detroit to carry their belongings and family on to their 
acreage in Shelby Township. They reached their land via Royal Oak, 
Stoney Creek, and Washington. They also brought with them 
irons for a water power sawmill which when built was the first in 
that region to saw white pine. They dammed the middle branch of 
the Clinton River and later established a picket fence factory which 
made Preston Corners a landmark. 

Ira Preston built his log cabin at the north end of the dam near 
where the Fuhrman barns now stand. He later built a frame house 
across the river which now forms part of the Fuhrman garage. It was 
in this house that Ira and Deborah Preston made their final home 
with their daughter, Mrs. Alfred Carleton. Ira and Deborah Preston 
had seven children: four sons, George Washington, Riley Sedgwick, 
Ira Luman, Judge Sidney; and three daughters, Emily Preston Kniffen, 
Eliza Preston Carleton, and Minerva Preston Carleton. As each child 
married they were presented with eighty acres of land from the original 
holdings or near-by lands. 

In July, 1926, the Prestons held their centennial family reunion 
at the Fuhrman home. They erected a large tent for the gathering; 
made a stage and replica of the Ira Preston log cabin, using the original 
front door and stairway; and planned an all day and evening program 
which brought together nearly five hundred relatives and friends. 
A large field boulder with a bronze plate was erected in memory of 
Ira and Deborah Preston and marking Preston Corners. The monu- 
ment can be seen on the lawn of the John Murray Preston farm 
which is across from the Fuhrman farm on section one. 

John Preston is a grandson of Ira Preston and the son of Judge 
Sidney Preston. A few years ago Mr. Preston secured an abstract 
of the farm for the first time. The abstract shows three transfers and 
no mortgages. The land was transferred from the government to Ira 
Preston, to Judge Sidney Preston, and to its present owner, John 
Murray Preston. The house on this farm and several sections of the 
barns were erected over ninety years ago from native timber. Both 
the Fuhrman farm and the Preston farm have been maintained in a 
high state of cultivation which is evidence of the pride the owners 
throughout the years have taken in their land. 
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Dean Lioyp C. Emmons, chairman of Michigan State College's 
committee administering the funds provided by the Rockefeller 
Foundation for studies in Midwestern culture, announced in Decem- 
ber the fourth group of eleven scholars to receive grants totaling 
$3,771. This three-year writing and research project began in July, 
1949. Grants to date have accounted for $24,379 of the $30,000 set 
aside for this work by the Foundation. The entire sum must be spent 
and the studies completed by June, 1952. ~ 

Nine of the grants in this fourth group were awarded to men on 
the Michigan State College faculty. Norman Penlington received 
$471 for a study of western Canada; A. R. Gilpin $345 for a study 
of the War of 1812 in Michigan; W. H. Knowles $315 for his 
biography of George Schneider, labor organizer of the paper industry 
in the Midwest; Richard M. Dorson $400 for a collection of Negro 
folklore in Cass County; Richard Barton $165 for a study of Mid- 
western progressivism, 1900-1924; John A. Garraty $350 for his work, 
“The Life of George A. Myers, Midwestern Politician’; M. J. Segal 
$250 for a study of the UAW and its relationships with the inter- 
national labor movement; George Joyaux $250 for a study of French 

“newspapers in Michigan; and Charles Hampton $100 for his study 
of the 1840 presidential campaign in Michigan and the Indian in 
American thought. R. H. Pearce of Ohio State University also re- 
ceived $125 for his study of the 1840 presidential campaign in Mich- 
igan and the Indian in American thought. Mary Land of Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, received a grant of $1,000 for a double biography 
of Joshua Giddings and Ben Wade. 


WE BELIEVE THAT MANY OF OUR READERS will be interested in 
an advance notice of the popular courses in archives administration, 
the preservation and interpretation of historic sites and buildings, and 
genealogical research which will again be offered by the American 
University, Washington, D.C., beginning June 11, 1951. 

The seventh annual course in the Preservation and Administration 
of Archives will open on June 11 and continue through July 6. In 
addition to lectures, the course provides laboratory experience in the 
National Archives, the manuscripts division of the Library of Con- 
gress, and the Maryland Hall of Records. Special lectures and lab- 
oratory work will be available for those concerned mainly with the 
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administration of current records. Ernst Posner, professor of history 
and archives administration of the American University, will be 
director of the course. 

The third Institute in the Preservation and Interpretation of His- 
toric Sites and Buildings will be offered from June 11 through June 
29. Under the direction of Donald Derby of the American University, 
meetings of the Institute will be held in Washington during the first 
two weeks of the course and in Williamsburg during the last week. 
Lectures and field investigations will be planned by Ronald F. Lee, 
chief historian of the National Park Service, and by Edward P. 
Alexander, director of interpretation of Colonial Williamsburg. 

The Institute of Genealogical Research, first offered in the summer 
of 1949, will be repeated from June 11 through June 29. The insti- 
tute. will be given with the cooperation of the National Archives and 
Records Service and will provide lectures on sources and methods of 
genealogical research and laboratory work. Meredith B. Colket, Jr., 
of the National Archives and Records Service will be director of the 
Institute. 

Further information may be obtained from the office of the direc- 
tor, School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs, the American 
University, 1901 F Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Tue University or Detrorr and the National Catholic Education- 
al Association sponsored, November 9, 1950, in the Rackham Memo- 
rial, the first annual Gabriel Richard Lecture. The lecture, “The Future 
of Freedom,” was delivered by Dr. Ross J. S. Hoffman, professor of 
history at Fordham University. In December, 1949, a special com- 
mittee of the National Catholic Educational Association voted to 
establish an annual lecture under its sponsorship. The lecture is 
intended to bring before the public in various regions of the United 
States a scholarly presentation of Catholic thought and point of view 
on some profound issue of the times. The lectureship was appropri- 
ately named for the well-known Suplician priest and educator, 
Father Gabriel Richard, who not only personified in himself the 
ideals of Catholic educational culture but was an outstanding figure 
in the historical development of the American system of education. 
Because of Father Richard’s close association with the history of 
Detroit and Michigan, the University of Detroit was chosen to 
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sponsor, with the National Catholic Education Association, this first 
Gabriel Richard Lecture. 


Dr. Wiis F. Dunsar, president of the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission, delivered one of the eight addresses on the program of 
Kalamazoo College’s six-day convocation, January 8-13, 1951. The 
convocation was planned by the college to answer the questions: 
“What Should Education Do to Preserve and Enhance Freedom 
throughout the World? How Can Education Do It?” The influence 
of education in various fields was treated by: Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
“International Relations”; Senator Homer Ferguson, “Government”; 
Dr. Althea K. Hottel, “Our Heritage”; Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, “Sci- 
ence”; Canon Bernard Iddings Bell, “Religion”; Dr. C. A. Siepmann, 
“The Arts”; Charles E. Wilson, “Our Economic Order.” Dr. Dun- 
bar’s address was entitled “Contributions of Kalamazoo College to 
Free Society—Past and Present.” Dr. John Scott Everton, president 
of Kalamazoo College, spoke on “The Future of Kalamazoo College 
in a Free Society.” 


Dr. Martius BarBEAU PRESENTED A LECTURE-RECITAL of songs, 


dances, and legends of the Indians of the Great Lakes region in the lec- 
ture hall of the Detroit Institute of Arts, November 15, 1950, at 8:30 
p-m. Dr. Barbeau, a member of the staff of the National Museum of 
Canada and Laval University, is a distinguished art historian, folk- 
lorist, and interpreter of American Indian rhythms, songs, and stories. 
He spent some time recently among the Indians of southern Canada, 
New York, and Maine collecting Iroquois and Algonquin lore. 


Tue Dearsorn Historica, CoMMISsION DEDICATED one of the 
most attractive road markers in the state at ceremonies, January 7, 
1951. The marker, on Michigan Avenue near Southfield Road, 
designates the site of the old Dearborn tollgate, one of the first in 
Michigan. The tollgate was the first of six between Detroit and 
Wayne on the old plank road known as the Chicago Turnpike. 
Common charges per vehicle were one cent a mile, one-half cent a 
mile for ten sheep or hogs, two cents a mile for ten cattle. A person 
passing through the tollgate without paying was liable to a twenty- 
five dollar fine. The tollgate ceased operation in 1890 when the state 
of Michigan took over this highway. 








DEARBORN TOLLGATE MARKER DEDICATED 
Floyd Haight, Martin Griffith, Walter Emig 
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In addition to the tollgate marker four plaques marking historic 
sites in the vicinity were dedicated: the location of the residence and 
laboratory of Dr. Samuel Pierce Duffield, physician-chemist-pharma- 
cist, one of the founders of Park, Davis and Company; the entrance 
to the estate which was the home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford; 
the willow tree which grew from a twig taken from Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s grave on St. Helena by Dr. Dufheld about 1856; and the site 
of the famous Ten Eyck Tavern. Charles M. Ziegler, state highway 
commissioner, officially dedicated the marker. The text of his talk is 
printed below: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Dearborn Historical Commission, dis- 
tinguished guests, and friends: 

It is an honor and a pleasure for me to participate with you this after- 
noon in preserving for posterity the location of this landmark in highway 
history, and to designate by timeless plaques such locations as. the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford, whose acts of kindness and charitable deeds 
during their lifetime outshine even the industrial fame which was 
achieved by Henry Ford, whose name is known in every corner of the 
world. 

It is also appropriate to perpetuate such historic points as the residence 
and laboratory of Dr. Samuel Pierce Duffield, whose labors contributed 
so much to medical science; the willow tree which grew from a twig taken 
from Napoleon Bonaparte’s grave on St. Helena and transplanted by Dr. 
Duffield; and the famous Conrad Ten Eyck tavern built in 1826. 

Of the many hostelries that sprung up along these roads, perhaps the 
most famous was this one built by Conrad Ten Eyck. Standing on a 
sandy knoll above the River Rouge, at the fork of the highways, almost 
opposite the entrance to the Ford estate, it served the weary travelers 
coming west from Detroit on the southerly road running to Ypsilanti and 
Chicago, and from the northerly road to Lansing and Grand Haven. 
Dearborn was the first regular stage stop west of Detroit on this route. 

Tradition says that many of the pioneers had plenty of money and 
that “Old Coon” Ten Eyck reaped his share of the harvest. His tavern 
was noted for its entertainment and good food. Aunt Sally was the cook, 
and she had four beautiful daughters who lent atmosphere to the tavern. 
Her husband was an indubitable storyteller and is credited with having 
once told a party of young people that they had just eaten wolf steak. 
One legend has it that this was the origin of Michigan’s title “Wolverine 
State” because one of the girls asked if eating wolf steak make her a 
Wolverine. 

The marking of this tollgate site is of particular interest to me because 
of my long career in the business of building roads. The development of 
transportation facilities in Michigan is a fascinating story. The promotion, 
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financing, and operation of toll roads in the early days of our state makes a 
history replete with daring enterprise, two-fisted competition and hard 
work by venturesome businessmen willing to risk their own capital and 
that of any others who could be sold on the wisdom of their forward- 
thinking ideas. 

In that period of our state’s history all principal roads emanated from 
Detroit. The Chicago Road followed what is now US-112 and was origi- 
nally known as the Old Sauk Indian Trail. What we still call the old 
Territorial Road, now approximately US-12 west of Ann Arbor, com- 
menced at the Chicago Road and continued to the mouth of the St. 
Joseph River. Detroit, which will celebrate the 250th year of its founding 
this summer, was occupied for one hundred years before there were any 
wagon roads except in the immediate vicinity of settlements. Most land 
communication was over Indian trails. In the early 1800's, before toll 
roads, United States military troops were employed to construct roads 
which were necessary for troop movements. 

A report to the State Tax Commission in 1900 contains much infor- 
mation about toll roads. The report reflects that a charter for a toll road 
was issued in 1837 to the Detroit, Plymouth, and Ann Arbor Turnpike 
for a timber road. Charters were issued for other turnpikes until 1848 
when a general Plank Road Law was enacted. Another act was passed 
in 1851 reducing the maximum grade. An amendment in 1855 per- 
mitted the substitution of gravel for plank. The first charter provided for 
follgates every ten miles. A total of 203 charters were granted by the 
state. All these toll roads were abandoned in Michigan by or near 
the turn of the century. Incomplete records indicate that these toll roads 
had gradually deteriorated from bad to impossible. 

An interesting aftermath of the toll road between Lansing and Detroit, 
now US-16, is the story of how the village of Novi in Oakland County 
received its name. It was there that toll gate No. VI was located. The 
sign, of course, read NO and the Roman numerals VI, which, when run 
together, spell Novi. 

A gradual improvement in road design has extended from the crude 
plank roads of the early 19th century to the limited access expressway 
system as exemplified by the Detroit Industrial Expressway, the Edsel 
Ford and the John C. Lodge expressways, which are now a part of your 
daily lives. However, this was not done overnight. _ 

It was sixty-eight years after Michigan acquired statehood before the 
beginning of the state’s great trunkline highway system of today was 
accomplished. i 

Strange as it may seem, it was the bicyclists who influenced the people 
to provide for better transportation facilities. Bicycles were very much in 
vogue during the 1870’s and 1880's for pleasure and recreation, as well 
as for utility transportation. These bicycle riders persistently demanded 
better roads and received very little encouragement. 
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As the bicyclists increased, however, they became an important force. 
In 1879 they organized the League of American Wheelmen and thus 
became the pioneer good roads organization in the country. 

The organization assisted in the formation of bicycle clubs all over the 
country. These clubs sponsored competitive endurance rides and gold- 
handled bars were awarded those who rode as much as one hundred 
miles a day. To those who were able to pedal only fifty miles in a day 
went silver-handled bars. Naturally, such competition generated a de- 
mand for better roads. 

Michigan contributed much to the leadership of this organization. The 
late Horatio S. Earle was its national president in 1901. As a member 
of the state senate from Detroit at the same time, he introduced a suc- 
cessful legislative resolution providing for the appointment of a commit- 
tee to study the possibility of road improvements and to offer a plan for 
such improvements. 

So, in 1903, the legislature enacted a law creating the State Highway 
Department, and Governor Aaron T. Bliss appointed Bicyclist Earle as 
Michigan’s first state highway commissioner. The appointment was 
hardly announced, however, before the attorney general ruled the 1903 
act unconstitutional. Declaring that the Constitution, the statutes, and 
the officials combined cannot stop me from going ahead with this work, 
Mr. Earle continued without salary. 

He went about the state fighting for the adoption of an amendment 
to the constitution to permit the state to participate in the building of 
public wagon roads. The amendment swept to victory in the spring elec- 
tion of 1905, carrying every county in the state. Up to this point, what 
roads were improved in Michigan had been built under township 
administration. 

June 1, 1905, Governor Fred M. Warner signed an act creating the 
Michigan State Highway Department and the payment of rewards by 
the state for certain types of roads. Horatio S. Earle was named highway 
commissioner and served four years at $1 per year. The statute pro- 
vided for state rewards of twenty-five per cent of the cost, or not to 
exceed ‘$250 to $1,000 a mile, depending on type, for roads which had 
been completed in accordance with certain minimum specifications. This 
act appropriated $20,000 the first year for the payment of these rewards 
and $50,000 for the second year. 

This was an humble start. Then $20,000 seemed like a lot of money 
for roads. However, during the year just ended your State Highway 
Department, the counties, and the cities spent a total sum exceeding 
$100,000,000 for construction and maintenance of highways—a sum 
that engineering studies show to be far below the amount which should 
be spent to keep our roads and streets abreast of modern traffic demands. 

Today, Michigan’s state trunkline highway system alone is composed 
of 9,329 miles of roads, 4,215 miles of which are surfaced with concrete 
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and 3,786 miles with bituminous surfaces, 1,328 miles have gravel or 
other low type surface. There are over 1,500 bridges and grade separa- 
tions on the system. This huge highway plant represents an investment by 
the people of Michigan exceeding $1,000,000,000. Yes, we have gone a 
long way since the bicycle days, but we are still behind the demands for 
highway capacity and safety features. 

Good roads are not only much safer for travel, but afford ‘itil more 
economical transportation. Federal statistics show that the operation of a 
motor vehicle over gravel or other low type surfaces costs the vehicle 
operator in depreciation of his car and tires, and greater gasoline con- 
sumption, one cent a mile more than operation over a paved surface. It 
would cost $100,000,000 to surface all these gravel roads. The money 
to do this has not been available. 

Highways which are not capable of adequately handling the traffic load 
contribute to accidents and are not only costly to the motorist, but neces- 
sitate high maintenance costs. We are deeply concerned with the in- 
creasing death rate, which keeps pace with the increasing traffic volume 
on our already congested highways. In the first ten months of 1950 
there were 1,284 fatalities on our highways. This is an increase of 128 
over the same period in 1949—an increase of more than 10 per cent. We 
cannot measure human life in dollars and cents. However, during these 
same ten months of 1950 an economic loss of over $112 million was 
sustained by the people of Michigan because of personal injuries and 
property damage resulting from these accidents on our highways. 

In 1905 there were less than three thousand automobiles registered in 
Michigan. Today the figure approaches three million and they travel 
more than twenty billion vehicle miles per year over Michigan highways. 

It is good that we pause in this fast pace and take time out to do 
things like we are doing this afternoon. The people of our own state 
and the thousands of visitors from other states will be intensely interested 
in learning about the historic sites through the information which is 
being made available to the traveler by means of this marker and the 
plaques. Many persons will visit the locations and will repeat again and 
again the facts they learned, thus keeping tradition alive. 

Dearborn citizens, I know, are proud of their historical commission 
and the work it is doing. The recent conversion of the old commandant’s 
headquarters into a fine historical museum is a tribute to the aggressive- 
ness and sound planning of the commission and its capable secretary, 
Mr. Floyd L. Haight. The success of the commission’s efforts reflects the 
cooperation of your citizens and your city government. 

Michigan is a comparatively new state and our historic landmarks are 
fewer and farther between than in the East. However, we do have places, 
likes the ones being marked today, which are outstanding in our state’s 
history and they should be marked for all the people to know about. We 
can’t clutter up our highways with signs which distract the motorists’ 
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attention from necessary direction, distance, and safety signs, and thus 
impair safety upon the highways, but we can recognize historic landmarks 
with appropriate markers when, under certain conditions, the importance 
warrants such action. 

Let me again assure you that it has been an unusual pleasure for me 
to take part in these ceremonies today and to enjoy the gracious hospital- 
ity accorded to Mrs. Ziegler and myself at your beautiful Dearborn Inn. 
I thank you all very much for the opportunity to be with you on this 
important occasion. 


The Dearborn Historical Commission is one of the first local his- 
torical organizations to undertake a marking program of this scope. 
For several years the Michigan Historical Commission, receiving no 
legislative appropriation for markers, has been unable to assist local 
groups in marking programs except in an advisory capacity. The 
marker program.of the Dearborn Historical Commission is a further 
phase in their excellent program. : 


Kart ZEISLER OF THE Monrok Evening News who has in prepara- 
tion a history of Monroe County spoke before the Algonquin Club, No- 
vember 10, 1950, in the Norton Palmer Hotel, Windsor. Mr. 
Zeisler spoke on the early history of the downriver district, including 
some interesting sidelights on the War of 1812. Ed Wahla of Rose- 
ville was the club’s speaker on December 1. He chose as his subject, 
“The Michigan Indian and His Weapons.” Mr. Wahla is one of few 
men who can make authentic Indian arrowheads. He illustrated his 
‘ talk with a demonstration of this art. For the January 5 meeting, 
Dr. Richard D. Miles of the history department of Wayne University 
presented the challenging topic, “Did General Wolfe start the Ameri- 
can Revolution?” 


‘THE SEVENTY-FIVE MEMBERS attending the December 6, 1950 meet- 
ing of the Chippewa Historical Society elected Clifford D. Everett 
president, to succeed Paul L. Adams. Fred Rodiger was unanimously 
re-elected secretary. It was his enthusiasm and energy which initiated 
and carried forward the reorganization of the Chippewa Society and 
managed a membership drive, as a result of which, the society is well 
on its way to becoming one of the largest in the state. The Decem- 
ber meeting was the first meeting to be held in the society's new 
headquarters adjacent to the John Johnston house. The restoration 
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of the Johnston house is underway. Members of the Chippewa So- 
ciety are searching for furniture used in 1793 when the house was 
built to complete its restoration. Mr. Rodiger has already collected 
single-handed many items—an old rocker, a square piano, andirons 
and other fireplace equipment—which will be used to furnish the 
house. 


‘THE FOUNDATION STONE for the new Detroit Historical Museum was 
laid November 19, 1950, at the site of the new building on the 
corner of Woodward Avenue and Kirby Street. This date was sig- 
nificant in that it was the twenty-second anniversary of the founding 
of the Detroit Historical Museum by the Detroit Historical Society. 
George W. Stark, president of the Detroit Historical Commission, 
acted as master of ceremonies. Twenty-four representatives of govern- 
ment, civic, and cultural organizations participated by placing items 
in the cornerstone. A more complete account of this ceremony was 
published in the December, 1950 issue of the Bulletin of the Detroit 
Historical Society. Margot Pearsall of the museum staff wrote for 
this issue an interesting, illustrated article, “Toys and More Toys,” 
objects with which children have amused themselves for generations. 


Avexis A. Praus, curator of the Kalamazoo Museum and executive 
secretary of the Kalamazoo County Historical Society, gave an illus- 
trated talk on the history of Fort St. Joseph at the November 13, 
1950 meeting of the society. Mr. Praus illustrated his talk with a 
large number of archaeological items found on the fort site. Mem- 
bers of the Kalamazoo Society heard Dr. H. Blair tell of the “Early 
Days of the Michigan Central Railroad” at their meeting of January 
15. The January issue of the society’s bulletin, “Notes and News,” 
is filled with interesting items. This issue has a fine coverage of both 
state and local historical activities, a lengthy section on Michigan 
books, and three short articles: “Money Types in Michigan History” 
by Harvey L. Sherwood, “What I’ve Been Doing” by Edward J. 
Stevens, and “Services of the Kalamazoo Public Museum” by Ruth 
Howard. The members of the Kalamazoo Society are fortunate to 
have such an interesting and informative bulletin. 

Alexis Praus, in the fall, came up with an idea which must have 
been a great drawing card for young visitors to the museum. He 
devised a game which mixed fun and learning. On a board he 
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placed pictures of birds and along the border the names of the birds. 
With batteries and wires he completed the game. If the youngsters 
match the correct bird picture with its name an electric current is 
completed and a red light flashes as a scorer. The first prize offered 
to the first to identify all forty-five birds on the board was a stuffed 
alligator. This same board can be used to match famous people, 
buildings, and animals with their corresponding names. 


Tue Ocroser 18, 1950 meetinc of the Marine Historical Society 
of Detroit was highlighted by Jack Miller's marine movies and color 
slides. For the meeting of the mariners November 22, Dr. Neil Morri- 
son told the life story of his father, Captain James D. Morrison. This 
was not only the story of Captain Morrison but also of the ships of the 
Canadian Towing and Wrecking Company of which he was for 
many years manager. Following Dr. Morrison’s talk thirty volumes 
of Green’s Great Lakes Directory, a gift to the society of Mrs. Marie 
Hale, were auctioned. The December meeting was a repeat perform- 
ance of that month’s program four years ago, the Pere Marquette 
program, featuring movies of the car ferries and of the construction 
and launching of the City of Midland. The program was repeated 
by popular request. Miss S. A. Poole, a long-time resident of Mack- 
inac Island, described at the January 24, 1951 meeting the Bermuda 
of the North in her “Story of Mackinac Island.” 


Carrie E. Mears or Pentwater was guest speaker when the Mason 
County Historical Society met in the Ludington Public Library, 
October 4, 1950. Miss Mears presented a sketch of her father, 
Charles Mears, prominent western Michigan lumberman. Her pic- 
ture of the lumbering days began with the earliest lumbering activi- 
ties in Mason County and brought her listeners up to the time when 
the names of the lumbering settlements were changed to Ludington, 
- Lincoln, and Hamlin. 

Mrs. Albert V. Surrarrer was re-elected president of the Mason 
County Society at its meeting, December 6. Other officers elected 
were Mrs. Frances Caswell Hanna, first vice president; Archie Stew- 
art, second vice president; George D. Griswold, third vice president; 
Alida Ann Rigel, fourth vice president; and Lowell H. Beach, secre- 
tary. Mrs Charles Fisher was re-elected .treasurer. Following the 
election of officers various scrapbooks in the society’s possession were 
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reviewed, as well as the original blueprint of the former Mason County 
farm in Amber Township and an 1869 postcard of Ludington Harbor 
that had been ordered printed in Germany by the late Dr. F. N. 
Latimer. 


A RECENT ANNOUNCEMENT from Mrs. Florence Kirtland, curator of 
the Monroe County Historical Society Museum, extends a special 
invitation to school groups to visit the museum rooms on East Front 
Street, Monroe. According to Mrs. Kirtland “the museum’s facilities 
now are better than ever before for illustrated talks covering units 
of work in the form of local or general history.” For the later ele- 
mentary grades Mrs. Kirtland offers a program of exhibits and talks 
on pioneer homes and farm life, Indian life, crafts, and relics. For 
junior high groups she adds material on early Monroe, the River 
Raisin Massacre, and cooking and sewing exhibits of early days. For 
senior high groups she adds Custer materials and Civil War docu- 
ments. Mrs. Kirtland is glad to arrange for evening visits for P.T.A.s 
and other adult groups. 


__ AN EXTENSION czass in public education in Michigan was offered 
in Au Gres by Central Michigan College of Education during the 


second semester of 1949-50. One of the class projects was to collect 
stories and incidents of early school days in Au Gres and vicinity. 
The material was gathered from newspaper files, school board records, 
and interviews with former residents and teachers. The collection 
was published by the college’s division of field services as a twenty- 
seven page mimeographed pamphlet entitled This Is the Way They 
Went to School West and Northwest of Saginaw Bay around the 
Turn of the Century. Gerald L. Poor, instructor for the class, states 
in a foreword the belief that it is worthwhile to capture such a picture 
of education as it was in the 1880's while it is still possible to do so. 
“This record may or may not be history in a formal sense, but it 
certainly is a picture of school days of a generation ago.” 


Vernon L. Beat is author of Promise and Performance: The Po- 
litical Record of a Michigan Governor, Chase S. Osborn, published 
as number four in the Michigan Historical Collection’s bulletin series. 
This nineteen page bulletin is a study of Osborn’s Greenville speech 
delivered during the campaign of 1909. The record of fulfillment 
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of Osborn’s political promises is an impressive one. In order to pre- 
sent more graphically, promise and performance, the text of the 
Greenville speech has been printed on the lefthand page, leaving 
the righthand page for political background and comment. The 
author in preparing this study made use of the Chase S. Osborn 
Papers which have been deposited in the Michigan Historical Col- 
lections. The bulletin was made possible through the generosity of 
Mrs. Chase S. Osborn. 


THE FACT THAT SEVERAL DEarzorn public school teachers played 
prominent roles in saving the commandant’s headquarters of the old 
Detroit Arsenal from destruction is brought out in a story on “The 
Cavalcade of Dearborn,” appearing in the October, 1950 issue of 
the Michigan Education Journal. This article gives an excellent 
description of the building, with accompanying illustrations. 


Irvine I. Karz’s anticte on “Chapman Abraham: An Early Jew- 
ish Settler in Detroit” which appeared in the September, 1950 
Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society has been re- 
printed and is now available as a separate. 


Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN Is COMPILER of a thirty-two page pamphlet, 
Selected Finnish Publications, 1946-1949, published by Kirjavilitys 
Oy, Helsinki. A listing of Finnish publishers appears on the back 
page. 


A RECENT GIFT TO THE SOCIETY was a copy of the privately printed 
Recollections of William Wrigley Winterbotham, a prominent Wis- 
consin resident. Winterbotham’s manuscript autobiography was 
edited and annotated by his grandson, William W. Woodside, whose 
long time wish it has been “to put in printed form my grandfather's 
story of his life as he wrote it for his children. Heretofore, apart from 
one partial publication, it has existed only in four or five manuscript 
copies in his own hand.” 


Frances WILLSON THOMPSON PUBLISHED in October, 1950, in 
memory of her great grandfather the pamphlet, James C. Willson, 
M. D. Dr. Willson was “an old fashioned doctor who served Flint and 
the surrounding countryside for half a century as family doctor, mayor, 
civic-minded citizen, community leader, and humanitarian.” The 
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pamphlet was published to coincide with the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the University of Michigan’s medical school. Dr. Willson 
was a member of the class of 1859. The pamphlet is based upon 
Willson family papers and other materials in the Michigan Historical 
Collections. Its author is Emma Sandilands Greet Ehrmann; draw- 
ings are by Wilfred B. Shaw. 


BULLETIN sIxTy-ONE of the Clements Library, The Visitor and the 
Clements Library, is a forty-page guidebook to the library. Other 
publications have described the materials in the book, manuscript, 
map and print divisions of the library. Bulletin sixty-one is confined 
to “the physical features which meet the eye of the casual viewer.” 
From a view of the exterior and a discussion of the building’s archi- 
tecture, the visitor is taken into the main room and thence into the 
various other rooms where the guidebook points out and describes the 
paintings, furniture, and statuary. The tour continues on through 
the catalogue room and stops to examine the newspaper stacks and 
manuscript cases. 


THE PUBLICATION OF A MONTHLY PAPER for book collectors has 

been begun. Issue number one of The Amateur Book Collector 
‘ went into the mail in September. W. B. Thorsen, editor and pub- 
lisher, in introducing the first issue has this to say: “We are a maga- 
zine in embryo staffed by young people and guided by men and 
women with years of experience in the world of books. We believe 
this to be a good combination, and shall try to reach and encourage 
the beginning collector by printing articles and stories, that will 
foster the interest and pleasure in the collecting of books and its 
next of kin—autographs.” Part one of J. Christian Bay’s “A Handful 
of Western Books” and Franklin J. Meine’s “American Comic Period- 
icals” in the first number are tempting bait for potential subscribers. 
Subscriptions are $2.00 a year. The address is The Amateur Book 
Collector, 903 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago, 14, Illinois. 


Ir You HAVEN’T ALREADY EXAMINED an issue of American Heritage 
whose publication was begun in 1949 by the American Association 
for State and Local History, you owe it to yourself to do so. An issue 
of American Heritage is an adventure in beauty of illustrative matter 
and richness of narrative. The autumn, 1950 issue devoted ten arti- 
cles and seven pages in color to Indiana’s sesquicentennial. Among 
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the articles were Elmer Davis’ “We Live in Indiana Too,” Jeanette 
Nolan’s “Indianapolis,” Howard H. Peckham’s “What Made 
Hoosiers Write?,” and a discussion of “The Indian Paintings of 
George Winter.” The latter article is illustrated with full-page repro- 
ductions of four of George Winter’s watercolors. 


Mr. Hyatmer Ho.anp oF Epuraim, Wisconsin, has been award- 
ed a fellowship by the Guggenheim Foundation for the coming year. 
Readers of Michigan History will remember Mr. Holand as author 
of an article on the Kensington runestone, “The Truth about the 
Kensington Stone,” which appeared in the December, 1947 issue of 
the magazine. For many years Mr. Holand’s avocation has been the 
substantiation of his thesis that Norse explorers reached the center of 
continental America in the mid-fourteenth century. He is the author 
of three books,..The Kensington Stone; Westward from Vineland; 
America, 1355-1364; and numerous articles. He will use his Guggen- 
heim fellowship for further search for evidence of Scandinavian ex- 
ploration of this continent in archives and museums abroad. These 
fellowships are usually granted to men under forty and for post-doc- 
toral research. Since Mr. Holand qualifies on neither count his 
receiving the award is an unique honor. 





With this issue, readers of Michigan History will notice a change, the 
newly-designed cover. The basic cover design has been retained. In 
making a change in the cover our chief concern was to substitute another 
illustration for the map of Michigan which has appeared on the cover for 
four years. There seemed to us no cover picture more appropriate than one 
related to the 250th birthday of the city of Detroit which is being cele- 
brated this year, and so we chose to use the seal of the Detroit Festival. 
The June issue of Michigan History will be a special Detroit Festival issue. 














Reviews of Books 


This Is Michigan: A Sketch of These Times and Times Gone By. 
Edited by Lewis Beeson. (Lansing, Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion, 1949. 64 p. For free distribution.) 


This historical handbook undertakes to present a condensed account 
of the state and its history for the use of the general reader, the school- 
teacher, the school children, and those out-of-state visitors interested in 
obtaining a brief account of Michigan’s story. Prepared at the instiga- 
tion of the Historical Society of Michigan, the book was sponsored by a 
special editorial board consisting of Dr. Rolland H. Maybee, Dr. Madison 
Kuhn, and Dr. Lewis Beeson, and edited by Dr. Beeson. 

Eighteen essays on major phases of Michigan history, a table of impor- 
tant years to be remembered, a compilation of selected statistics, and a list 
of reading suggestions comprise the twenty-one chapters of the book. 

Of the twenty-two persons who participated in its preparation, thirteen 
are teachers of history in Michigan colleges and universities, one is a 
teacher in the public schools, four are library or historical museum staff 
members, two are newspapermen, one is a program director for a broad- 
_ casting company, and one, at the time of the preparation of the book, was 

a state administrative officer. All have this in common, that they have 
established themselves as long-time students of Michigan history, and as 
authorities in the special fields to which their particular essays are devoted. 

The handbook is thus impressive evidence not only of the number of 
available contributors in the field of Michigan history, but also of the 
broad representation which the subject receives in the curricula of 
Michigan’s schools and colleges, and the attention given it in libraries 
and museums, and in various media of publicity. 

In subject matter, the eighteen essays offer wide variety: the first ten, 

under the heading, “Today and Yesterday,” deal chiefly with aspects of 

social development; the remaining eight, “Long, Long Ago,” are con- 
cerned with important themes in Michigan’s story, and in the develop- 
ment of Michigan’s resources. The three tables constituting the final 
division of the handbook provide useful information in a concise and 
attractive way. 

This Is Michigan is a very successful achievement. The individual 
essays are well-written, and the editorial work was effective in standard- 
izing their form. One lays down the little volume with his historical ap- 
petite whetted, and with the conviction that the book will fulfill well 
the objectives which the editorial board set out to accomplish. Certainly, 
it serves as a very attractive introduction to the subject of Michigan 
history; certainly, too, every school child should have ready access to it. 
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Both in the scope and quality of its authorship, and in the attractiveness 
with which its subject matter is presented, the book augurs well for the 
future of Michigan’s history. 

University of Michigan Lewis G. VanpER VELDE 


A Century of Iron and Men. By Harlan Hatcher. (Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Incorporated, 1950. 295 p. Illustrations. 
$3.50.) 


Harlan Hatcher has written an extremely interesting book on the in- 
dustrial development of the Lake Superior region. The central theme 
is the growth of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company from 1847 to the 
present time. The book is obviously intended for general reading, and 
Mr. Hatcher’s simple, direct style will earn the gratitude of the lay reader 
interested in the romance of mining. 

The setting for iron mining is introduced by a descriptive chapter of 
a boat trip from Conneaut to Marquette, and a rail journey to Negaunee 
where iron ore was first discovered in 1844. Mr. Hatcher carefully de- 
scribes the early days of the struggling young companies organized to 
exploit the mineral wealth of the Lake Superior region. The Jackson Com- 
pany, the Marquette Iron Company, and the Cleveland Iron Company 
were the three major rivals on the Marquette Range in the early days. 
Constantly fighting against discouraging odds, these companies faced 
prodigous problems of finance, inadequate labor supply, primitive trans- 
portation facilities, food scarcity, lack of equipment, unfavorable weather, 
strikes, and law suits. 

Throughout the book the author relates the development of the Cleve- 
land Cliffs Iron Company to the growth of the iron industry generally. 
The story of rail and water transportation, the building of the canal at 
Sault Ste. Marie, the utilization of forest products, the discoveries and 
developments on the Gogebic, Iron, Menominee, Mesabi, and Vermilion 
’ ranges, unfolds in proper perspective. 

The iron mining industry passed through three cycles of develop- 
ment, namely, the pioneering period, the transition from quarrying to 
deep shaft mining, and the mergers and combinations occasioned by the 
demands of mass production, boom and depression, and financial reorgan- 
ization. 

Brief biographies of pioneer leaders in the iron industry in Ohio, Mich- 
igan, and Minnesota tend to introduce interesting human elements. Spe- 
i beciges is paid to Samuel Livingston Mather and William Gwinn 

ather. 

The book is so admirably written and authentic in detail that one 
hesitates to offer criticism. However, even for the lay reader it would 
seem that the bibliography is rather inadequate. Mr. Hatcher cites a few 
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general sources and comments upon some of the literature of the region, 
but a number of other interesting works could have been listed by title. 
The lack of an index in a volume of this nature is particularly unfortun- 
ate, especially for the student seeking specific information. Nevertheless, 
the book is so rich in basic material, and the author demonstrates such 
unusual personal knowledge of a technical subject that it can be highly 
recommended to the scholar and lay reader alike. 

Michigan State Normal College Cart R. ANDERSON 


Architecture of the Old Northwest Territory: A Study of Early Archi- 
tecture in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Part 
of Minnesota. By Rexford Newcomb. (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1950. [xviii], 176 p. Illustrations, bibliography, and 
index. $20.00.) 


This is an important, interesting, and handsomely illustrated volume, 
valuable for general reader, student, and architect. It is a “first” as a 
comprehensive regional study of its field, by an experienced writer and 
mature scholar. Discussion of the architecture is prefaced by consideration 
of the people who created the Old Northwest, their old and new environ- 
ment and status, and the architectural traditions of whose spread they 
were the vehicle and source of variation during the fusion of fresh for- 

‘eign nationals with earlier American stocks. 

The ultimate sources of American architecture are traced to classical 
Greece and Rome, the Middle Ages, and the Italian Renaissance, which 
have remained potent influences coming in various forms to the Atlantic 
seaboard and being transmitted westward by settlers. Direct formative 
influences in the architecture of what was the Northwest Territory 
are presented as the French Colonial, the Early American, and the 
Georgian Colonial, the latter becoming the Federal after the Revolution 
and being in turn followed by the Classical and Gothic Revivals, the 
first continuing to about the Civil War, the Gothic continuing beyond 
that period. The French Colonial spread from the St. Lawrence River 
Valley to Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois, and down the Mississippi to 
Ste. Genevieve, Missouri. The prosperous Canadian-born Pierre Menard 
built his lovely house with a second story “galerie” near Kaskaskia, IIli- 
nois, and the state of Illinois maintains it conscious of an obligation to 
history. 

The forts and buildings of the pioneers are discussed and illustrated 
by Fort Michilimackinac, log cabins in Illinois and Indiana, and by the 
log houses, church, and schoolhouse of the German Moravians from Penn- 
sylvania, reconstructed at Schoenbrunn Village, Ohio. At Marietta, Ohio, 
Yankee traces are seen in the house of Rufus Putnam who in 1787 came 
west heading a company of New England emigrants. Clapboarding here 
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covers a frame construction of Early American type. The interior and 
furnishings are distinctive as are those of other interiors of which typical 
illustrations are shown. Best known of the colonial styles is the English 
or Georgian Colonial which flourished with many variants, springing 
from climate, custom, and building materials, in the East and Southeast 
before the West was out of the woods. Though brick and stone were 
used, the architecture was largely one of wood, employing forms which 
have been evolved in stone in Italy, on the European continent, and in 
England. With numberless examples of the Georgian in the older states, 
few are found in the outlying post-revolutionary region. In the Western 
Reserve at Hudson the Hudson-Lee house is cited as an illustration of 
the “severe Georgian.” ° 

While the new government was being established on a firm basis after 
the Revolution, the sturdy Colonial forms became lighter and more ele- 
gant with an attenuation and proportions appropriate for wood, which 
was extensively used for cornices, columns, and other elements. Court- 
houses and state capitols significantly became part of the expanding build- 
ing program. For Ohio, first of the Northwest’s units to attain statehood, 
the resulting Federal style was most timely and although echoed elsewhere 
it was most prolific in the Buckeye State, there producing its finest house, 
the Baum-Taft residence, built about 1820, now a museum in Cincinnati. 
The old capitol at Corydon and the William Henry Harrison residence 
at Vincennes, Indiana, and the sober brick house of Nicholas Jarrot at 
Cahokia, Illinois, are other examples. Classicism, overlapping the Federal 
style late in the eighteenth century, was in its Roman phase introduced 
by the statesman-architect Thomas Jefferson in the capitol, Richmond, 
Virginia, after his sojourn in southern or Roman France. Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe, trained as an architect in England and designer of the classical 
Bank of Philadelphia, is to be credited with leadership in the Greek 
phase, or Revival, which was far more widely adopted than the Roman 
in the Old Northwest and became its most characteristic architectural 
expression. Thus monumentalism came to the region which not long be- 
fore had been a wilderness, imposing the temple form with principally 
Doric and Ionic columns, entablatures and other classical details on home 
and public buildings. Great variety of composition developed and though 
there were some incongruities to disturb the building mass the general 
effect was one of dignity and beauty. Among the many buildings dis- 
cussed, often with illuminating biographical notes on builder and archi- 
tect, and with numerous illustrations, are the courthouse at Dayton, 
and the St. Peter in Chains Cathedral at Cincinnati, Ohio; the old Illi- 
nois capitol, Vandalia; the grand-manner Lanier mansion, Madison, Indi- 
ana; the temple-type Wilson house, Ann Arbor; and the first Presbyterian 
Church at Racine, Wisconsin. At Minneapolis the Stevens house repre- 
sents the modest abode of which there must have been many in the North- 
west as elsewhere. 
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Like the Greek Revival, the Gothic Revival had its source in England, 
where the style had never died out. In the Old Northwest, Gothic was 
largely limited to the ecclesiastical field. The best design was by architects 
who had studied or come from abroad, and who knew the functional 
and decorative characteristics of Gathic art, many of which could not 
be incorporated in the western churches for lack of means. Some of 
the picturesque dwellings were quite homelike compared to the austere 
temple-like mansions; some were elaborate with jigsaw ornament. The home 
of Frances E. Willard, Evanston, and Grace Episcopal Church, Galena, 
Illinois; Christ Church, Indianapolis; and the Unitarian Church, 
Marietta, Ohio, are examples of the style. Not overlooked is the curious 
effusion of one hundred years:ago, the octagon house, which enjoyed 
some popularity. A chapter is devoted to communal building, the archi- 
tecture of the Mormons in Ohio and Illinois, and buildings of the Shak- 
ers, Rappites, and other cults which flourished for a time in the region. 
Unique is the Mormon Temple at Kirtland, Ohio, having nine pulpits 
at either end of the auditorium. In a two-page concluding chapter the 
entire exposition is reviewed, with comments on a common quality that 
marks this “midwestern architecture as different, yet truly American,” 
and on the architectural debacle which followed beginning in the 1860's. 

The printing is on 84%” by 11” paper with reproductions in the text 
of old engravings, original drawings, and maps. There follow nearly one 
hundred brilliant plates with half-tones of buildings and beautiful pic- 
tures by the author and many by Hedrick-Blessing, I. T. Frary, and the 
Historic American Buildings Survey. A map of the Northwest Territory 
occupies the inside of each cover and the adjoining page. All the states 
born of the Northwest Territory are well represented in the text and 
pictorially. For Michigan, illustrations in the text include the governors’ 
and judges’ plan for Detroit, Ste. Anne’s and other former churches, and 
the old Cass house. Among the plates are full-page views of Gordon 
Hall, the Judge Dexter house at Dexter; “Village Farm,” Grass Lake; 
“Stonehall,” Marshall; and the Wilson-Wahr house, Ann Arbor; the 
striking picture of which is also on the front of the jacket. 

Included in the text are typical plans of Early American and Georgian 
houses, of a Greek Revival residence, and an octagon house. Some read- 
ers might wish there had been more plans, to show the arrangement and 
use of space within those alluring exteriors, and that for ready reference 
the name of a building, in text and index, were accompanied by the plate 
number of the illustration. The states of the Old Northwest are fortunate 
indeed still to have so many buildings of distinction worthy of inclusion:in 
this written and pictured record, in which appear several exemplary 
restorations. May many other significant buildings be thus conserved 
as sources of inspiration, moral and spiritual. 


Ann Arbor Emit Lorcu 
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Diplomacy and Indian Gifts: Anglo-French Rivalry along the Ohio and 
Northwest Frontiers, 1748-1763. By Wilbur R. Jacobs. (Stanford, 
California, Stanford University Press, 1950. 208 p. Illustrations, 
bibliogtaphy, and index. $5.00) 


The subtitle of this book, Anglo-French Rivalry along the Ohio and 
Northwest Frontiers, 1748-1763, defines the field of the author’s endeavor. 
In brief he discusses the use of presents by the French and the British 
respectively to win the support of the Indians in their final struggle for 
mastery in North America. ’ 

As justification for writing the book, Dr. Jacobs explains that the 
subject has hitherto been neglected. Drawing upon a large number of 
primary and secondary sources for details, he gives a complete account 
of the practice of showering gifts upon the savages to induce them to 
assist in conquering the enemy. 

The infinite variety and the staggering cost of articles supplied to the 
Indians is emphasized. They included items as frivolous as jews harps and 
as indispensable as guns; and the value of the goods required to satisfy 
the Indians attending a single treaty session might reach £500 or more. 

Although officials in England and in the colonies complained fre- 
quently of the great expense entailed in the practice, merchants and 
traders joined with Indian agents, such as Sir William Johnson, in justi- 
fying it. And well they might, for they profited enormously. From them 
the goods were purchased, and in exchange for watered rum they could 
frequently buy back the goods from the befuddled Indians te sell to them 
again. Besides, if the savages had not been kept tractable by gifts, the 
traders would not have dared to go among them. The giving of gifts de- 
veloped into a vast racket which the taxpayer was required to support 
for the profit of the merchants and the greater glory of the empire. 
(Dr. Jacobs does not emphasize this aspect of the practice.) 

Although the Indian receiving gifts from both the French and the 
British governments, seemed to be in an enviable position, eventually he 
was ruined; for, having been made dependent upon the white man for 
even his daily bread and debauched by a ready supply of rum, he found 
a abandoned by the British after he had helped to conquer the 

tench. 

In Chapter 9 the author shows how the sudden“denial of gifts after 
1760 helped bring on the Pontiac War. A part of this chapter, by the 
way, under the title “Presents to Indians as a Factor in the Conspiracy of 
Pontiac” was published in the December, 1949 issue of Michigan History. 

In the book the author refers the reader to his article, “Was the Pontiac 
Uprising a Conspiracy?” published in the January, 1950 number of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, in which he takes 
issue with Howard H. Peckham’s thesis in Pontiac and the Indian Up- 
rising that Pontiac was not the prime instigator of the whole series of 
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attacks throughout the West. His conclusion seems to be only that Peck- 
ham should have given Pontiac more credit than he did for organizing 
the revolt. Dr. Jacobs’ evidence, however, is not strong enough to war- 
rant a revision of Peckham’s thesis. 

There is little about Michigan in this volume. Detroit occurs once in 
the index, and Mackinac appears only as an adjective describing a kind 
of blanket. The French were in control here during most of the period 
chosen by the author, and he has largely concentrated his attention on 
the British. Charles Langlade of Sault Ste. Marie appears only in a 
footnote, although his exploit at Pickawillany is mentioned three times, 
once at some length. According to the footnote “he had great influence 
among the Canadian Indians and married a native woman.” The author 
does not explain that his influence as a leader was the result of his being 
half-Indian himself, nor does he mention Langlade’s participation with 
his followers in the defeat of Braddock and the defense of Quebec. Otta- 
wa and Chippewa from Michigan, safely screened from corruption by 
British presents, could always be counted on by the French as loyal al- 
lies, and at least one of the reasons for the Pontiac War was that, gifts or 
no gifts, the Michigan Indians preferred their old French friends to their 
new British masters. 

A recurring fault in the book is the author's indiscriminate designation 
of all money and goods distributed to the Indians as “presents.” On page 
91, for example, traders’ goods sold to the Indians are called presents; on 
page 144, the author refers to booty of war as “a kind of present”; and on 
page 120, goods delivered in payment for land are called a present. These 
are surely extensions of the accepted meaning of the word. 

There are also some factual errors and a few passages that are obscure. 
The year of George Croghan’s preliminary treaty with Pontiac was 1765, 
not 1764 (page 183n). On page 52, gorgets are said to be medals, but 
on page 71, they are described as “crescent shaped,” which is correct, “and 
much more expensive than medals.” 

On page 108, six lines from the bottom, “British” must be read instead 
of “French” if the sentence is to have meaning, and on page 25, “ax” 
should replace “tax” in the phrase “to lay the tax upon the blanket. . . .” 

In spite of the defects, this book is an excellent source of information 
about the British Indian service in the northern colonies. 

University of Michigan F. Crever Bap 


America Begins: Early American Writing. Edited, with an Introduction 
by Richard M. Dorson. (New York, Pantheon Books, Incorporated, 
1950. [x], 438 p. Illustrations and bibliography. $4.50.) 


Dr. Dorson has in his America Begins assembled a body of selections 
from early writings about what later was to become the United States 
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which will be welcomed by students of American life, and he has done 
the reader the further welcome service of modernizing the early spelling 
and punctuation and of organizing the selections on the basis of their 
subject matter instead of on the more common basis of authors or chro- 
nology. He has divided his pages fairly evenly among voyages, natural 
wonders, remarkable providences, Indian captivities, Indian conceits and 
antics, Indian treaties, witchcrafts, and forest wars. His selections for each 
category are sufficient to give the present-day reader a good understanding 
of the subject concerned. 

The ease and speed of modern transportation and travel and communi- 
cation has quite destroyed our awareness of the width of the Atlantic 
and the hardships, dangers, and time involved in early crossings and of 
the completeness of the break early immigrants had to make with their 
homelands. We are perhaps startled to learn from John Josselyn’s “A 
Voyage to New England” in the summer of 1638 that the trip required 
over two months, that the sailing vessel was only 300 tons burdened or 
not much more-than one per cent of the size of the modern Great Lakes’ 
freighter, and that it carried twenty cannon for self-protection. The 
selection also informs us that many aboard died of smallpox which broke 
out on the overcrowded vessel and others died of “consumption” and 
“phthisic.” Colonel Henry Norwood’s crossing to Virginia in the autumn 
of 1649 required four months, and was much more hazardous. It ended, 
after some weeks with little or no food or water, with the Colonel and 
some fellow passengers being marooned on the Atlantic wilderness far ~ 
from their James River destination. Perhaps the Colonel has, following 
the custom of his day—and ,ours—“made his story good,” but discounting © 
possible embellishments, the reader is impressed by the magnitude of the 
undertaking of our early ancestors in migrating to the New World. 

The seventeenth century with which the volume is primarily concerned 
was not a scientific one—at least not in the New World seaboard settle- 
ments, and Dr. Dorson’s selections well convey to us the wonderment 
with which the settlers faced the abundance of strange animals and plant 
life of the region. 

The medieval and later Protestant Jehovah was very close to the seven- 
teenth century colonist, especially in New England, and made His will 
known to them not only through the Scriptures, but also by means of 
special manifestations or “providences” including both natural and super- 
natural events. Satan was no less active, and with a host of evil spirits 
bewitched individuals who made covenant with him, and thus made 
them his confederates. These possessed ones could change their form and 
even make themselves invisible. New England authors assembled volu- — 
minous evidence of the nefarious work of these bewitched ones and Dor- 
son quotes somewhat more liberally from them. 

The sections devoted to the native Indians are also enlightening. 
Nineteenth century American authors, taking their cue from the earlier 
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Frenchmen, romanticized the then harmless and dispossessed ‘Indian into 
such noble and philosophic creatures as Cooper’s “Uncas” and Longfel- 
low’s “Hiawatha” or into the single-trait character of the modern “west- 
ern” story or movie. We should not forget that the natives with which 
the first English settlers came in contact were, as the record amply shows, 
basically savages and, although they were capable of kindnesses, they all 
too often, for their amusement, visited unbelievable brutalities upon the 
prisoners they captured on their raids upon the settlements. Two sections 
of this book are devoted to realistic accounts of these experiences of white 
prisoners among the neighboring Indians. 

Perhaps the most outstanding shortcoming of this book is its obvious 
incompleteness. ‘The editor nowhere informs us of his specific province. 
The nearest approach to it is in the introduction to the section of “Voy- 
ages” in which he writes in answer to a question concerning American 
literary beginnings, “I vote for those writings with literary merit that 
concerned the cluster of plantations on the Atlantic shore and islands 
from which grew the first thirteen states.” In the next section, however, 
he violates this vote by including a selection from the Recollect mission- 
ary, Louis Hennepin, in which the author tells of the attempts of an 
Illinois chief to dissuade him and his party from descending the Missis- 
sippi. Hennepin, as Michigan readers will recall, accompanied La Salle in 
the Griffon which in 1679 was the first sailing vessel to traverse the Great 
Lakes from the head of Niagara to Green Bay, Wisconsin. He left us a 
record of this trip and also of his experiences, both real and imaginary, 
in the Mississippi Valley. A second selection from this midwestern writer 
appears later, and also Father Isaac Jogues’ twenty-two-page narrative of 
the tortures he suffered among the Mohawks of western New York. 

Dr. Dorson’s title America Begins, meaning the United States begins, 
implies considerable inclusiveness. He has, however, limited his 140-odd 
selections, with a few unexplained exceptions, to English language writers 
concerned with the seventeenth century English colonies on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and by far the largest portion of these are from New England. 
There is, of course, ample justification for a volume of “beginning” from 
this area, but such a collection should not be called America Begins. No 
informed reader will question the great influence exerted on the United 
States by England through her Atlantic seaboard colonies. He will also 
recognize that our extensive Southwest drew heavily from Spanish cul- 
ture, and the Great Lakes region and much of the Mississippi Valley drew 
from the French. Representatives of both nationalities left ample records 
of these influences. 

As has already been noted, Dr. Dorson includes a long selection from 
the French missionary Jogues, but he shrugs off the more inclusive obser- 
vations and experiences of Father Marquette and other missionaries in the 
Great Lakes area, as reported in the Jesuit Relations, with the statement 
that these writings “fall outside the central literature of American settle- 
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ment.” Some readers will wish that Dorson had enriched his sections by 
including some material from these sources. For example, the genial 
Frenchman, Baron Lahonton, when writing about the Hurons at the end 
of the century, was one of the first to idolize the Indian into the “noble 
savage” and thus provided the view of the North American Indian that 
was to prevail in this country as well as in Europe for a century afterward. 

Only one writer from the Dutch colony on the lower Hudson is in- 
cluded, and the two brief selections from him are concerned with a 
plague of weevils and some Indian beliefs. One looks in vain for any 
beginning of the cosmopolitan character of this middle colony which early 
became manifest and had a pronounced influence on the life of the 
nation. Likewise, search of this volume only shows a case of witchcraft 
from William Penn’s colony. 

Some readers will question the wisdom of the exclusion from this 
volume of sections dealing with domestic or family life, agriculture, and 
perhaps commerce and government. Such material would perhaps be 
more valuable to present-day readers than that dealing with the passing 
witchcraft hysteria, and glimpses of these aspects of seaboard colonial 
life are not absent even in the writings of the authors represented. Lastly, 
one misses from this volume such capable New England writers as Gov- 
ernor Bradford, who left a valuable account of the crossing of the May- 
flower and the early fortunes and misfortunes of the Plymouth colony; 
the orthodox Nathaniel Ward; the mild rebel Thomas Morton; the re- 
ligious liberal Roger Williams; and the poet Edward Taylor. Among 
prominent seventeenth century southern writers we miss Thomas Hariot, 
Alexander Whitaker, George Alsop, and others. There are, no doubt, 
readers who would welcome some selections from these capable observers 
in place of the many from the somewhat gullible Cotton Mather (sixteen 
selections). ' 

This volume is valuable as far as it goes, but it needs considerable am- 
plification before it will adequately cover the ground its author seems 
to have intended. It is to be hoped that Dr. Dorson will publish a more 
inclusive edition in the near future. 

University of Michigan Ivan H. Watton 


The Augustana Lutheran Church in America, Pioneer Period. By Oscar 
N. Olson. (Rock Island, Illinois, Augustana Book Concern, 1950. 
[xvi], 397 p. Illustrations, bibliography, and index. $3.50.) 


Perhaps no other phase of nineteenth century immigration to the 
United States has received so much careful and scholarly treatment as 
Scandinavian immigration. One of the reasons for the particularly thor- 
ough work in this field has undoubtedly been the excellence of the 
materials relating to emigration available both in the Scandinavian 
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countries and in this country. Among the collections available for the 
study of Swedish immigration are those of the Augustana Historical 
Society in Rock Island, Illinois, which have already been used extensively. 
The Augustana Lutheran Church in America, Pioneer Period, is the 
first of a projected three-volume history based upon intensive research in 
this particular collection. The author, Oscar N. Olson, served for many 
years as a parish pastor in the Augustana Synod; taught at the Augustana 
Theological Seminary, and is now director of historical research of the 
Augustana Lutheran Church. 

Because it cuts across several insignificant phases of American life, a 
history of the founding of the Augustana Synod might well increase our 
understanding of mid-nineteenth century history. The letters, documents, 
and newspapers preserved in this collection, some of which have been 
published already, yield much information on the problems, hardships, 
and attitudes of the early Swedish immigrants to the United States. 
Moreover, the founders of the Augustana Synod who left such an abun- 
dance of records provide an interesting case study in mid-century Puritan- 
ism and its relationship to the immigration movement. Both the European 
background and American conditions were important in moulding these 
Swedish leaders into the familiar types of the American Puritan. Dr. 
Olson cites some interesting letters from early pastors revealing their views 
on the duty of clergymen to sift and investigate prospective church 
- members and communicants to determine their worthiness. Dr. Olson 
follows in his predecessors’ footsteps in regarding drinking as a moral and 
religious rather than socio-economic question (page 25). Another signifi- 
cant aspect of the history of the Augustana Synod is the opportunity it 
affords for probing into the causes of church schisms which have been so 
characteristic not only of American Lutheranism but of American church 
history in general. The story of the Swedish and Norwegian Lutherans 
in the decade 1850 to 1860 is one of the failure of the Scandinavians to 
work harmoniously within the framework of the General Synod of IIli- 
nois Lutherans. It also forms an important chapter in the history of 
nativism. 

Dr. Olson’s volume does not really tackle these larger questions at all. 
This is an institutional history, written by an individual whose life has 
been bound up in work in that institution. The book may roughly be 
divided into four parts: the Swedish background to religious emigration, 
the first attempts at Swedish colonization, and a summary view of the 
Lutheran Church in America before 1860; the organization of congrega- 
tions later afhliated with the Augustana Synod; the role of the Swedish 
pastors in changing the constitution of the General Synod of Illinois to a 
stricter adherence to the Augsburg Confession and the eventual split in 
the Lutheran churches; and congregational life, schools, and publication 
ventures of the early church. 
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It is a pity that the detailed research in fine materials which went into 
this book has not been brought to more significant fruition in a work 
which placed the early years of the Swedish Lutheran Church in its 
general historical setting. ‘The chapters on the Swedish background con- 
tribute little to our knowledge of the religious aspects of emigration. 
George Stephenson’s work in that field is still unsurpassed. Since the re- 
search was done mainly in the collections in Rock Island one might expect 
to find more contributions to our knowledge of the social, economic, and 
religious. aspects of midwestern society in general and of immigrants in 
particular than is evident here. Instead the work relies heavily on bio- 
graphical sketches of leaders and detailed descriptions, with little inte- 
gration, of the formation of individual congregations in Illinois, Iowa, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and New York. 

Perhaps the principal criticism of the work is that it relies too heavily 
upon Augustana Synod sources. Baptists and Methodists who worked 
among the Swedes are characterized as “fanatic proselyters,” or “adventur- 
ers” (pages 62, 97, 168, 181). When one of the true faith submitted 
to baptism by immersion Olson refers to the action as “a step taken in . 
a moment of weakness and bewilderment” (page 98). Little sym- 
pathy is shown for Swedes with Episcopalian leanings; nor can it be 
said that either the New Lutherans or the moderates such as Reynolds 
and Harkey receive an impartial treatment. Dr. Olson is wrong in think- 
ing that the quoting of a “regrettable incident” or two from the Augustana 
Synod’s history is a mark of objectivity. George Stephenson’s brief sketch 
of the Founding of the Augustana Synod (Rock Island, 1927), remains 
the more impartial and significant account of the disagreements in doc- 
— and personality which led to the split in the Synod of Northern 
Illinois. 

It is only fair to say that this work is probably better than the conven- 
tional institutional history. It contains some fascinating but unintegrated 
material and the writer evinces a respect for the sources he used. The 
Augustana Lutheran Church in America will undoubtedly be of interest to 
the pastors and old-timers of the Augustana Synod, but it contributes lit- 
tle to historical knowledge. 


Carthage College Cuartorrs Erickson 


Backwoods Utopias: The Sectarian and Owenite Phases of Communi- 
tarian Socialism in America: 1668-1829. By Arthur Eugene Bestor, 
Jr. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950. [xi], 
288 p. Bibliography and Index. $3.50.) 


The New Harmony of Robert Owen, and it is with Owen that the 
book is primarily concerned, was neither “backwoods” nor “utopia.” This 
village on the Indiana frontier had more of modern education, more of 
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scientific investigation, of good music, of varied lectures, and of scholarly 
newspaper articles than much larger places in western America. Its 
failure to achieve utopia is ascribed by the author to two major omissions 
by Robert Owen. The members were welcomed as they arrived rather 
than selected before admission; the question of whether property was to 
be owned privately, or partly in common, or entirely in common, was 
never settled. Owen talked of property sharing but each family was 
charged on the books with the amount of goods drawn from Owen’s store 
and credited with the amount of labor performed, as though the family 
was working in a company village and buying at a company store. Be- 
cause most families produced less than they consumed, they and the 
community moved ever deeper into debt. Discouraged and disillusioned, 
many departed and those who remained abandoned the socialistic aspects 
to free themselves from sharing a burden with the lazy and incompetent. 

New Harmony is usually referred to as a leading example of “utopian 
communism” but the author objects because all socialism is utopian and 
because many of these communities were not communistic. Owen, for 
instance, proposed that there should be class distinctions based upon the 
amount of capital contributed to the venture. Bestor prefers the expres- 
sion “communitarian” which emphasized a community rather than a 
national process of social reform. It belonged peculiarly to the first half 
of the nineteenth century after nationwide reform by revolution had 
- failed in France and before nationwide reform by gradual legislation had 
demonstrated its possibilities. 

Robert Owen’s ideas stemmed from observation of workers in his cotton 
mills in New Lanark, Scotland. He concluded that their vices and their 
virtues were formed by their environment and not by their own conscious 
decision. “Character,” he wrote, “is universally formed for and not by 
the individual.” He would reform men not by exhortation but by 
changing the influences under which they worked and lived. We are 
prone to judge such experiments as New Harmony by their economic 
success or failure but Owen took financial success for granted and was 
concerned only with how to make it happy and harmonious. A good social 
environment required, in Owen’s view, a community based on agriculture 
and having but little industry. Between eight and twelve hundred per- 
sons would make an ideal community, small enough to remain agricul- 
tural, large enough to permit specialization of lahor. It should emphasize 
education and it should take a liberal view of religion. The doctrines of 
human depravity and of original sin were rejected by Owen and this 
earned him more abuse than his socialism. If man was not perfectible, at 
least he was improvable. 

Bestor’s work is a study in the history of ideas, not in the history of 
institutions. The first two thirds of the book deal with the communi- 
tarian idea as it was evolved by Robert Owen, his predecessors, and his 
contemporaries. The remaining one third concerns the Owenite com- 
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munities, notably New Harmony. But in describing New Harmony the 
center of attention is not, the life of its people but the successive plans 
or constitutions, devised as each previous one proved unworkable, during 
the three-year experiment. New Harmony failed, in Bestor’s opinion, 
because Owen had many ideas but few specific plans. He never could 
draw a “blueprint,” although he could provide an “artist’s impression” 
wherever an audience would listen. His son William wrote, when in 
charge at New Harmony during his father’s lecture tours, that “the 
enjoyment of a reformer . . . is much more in contemplation, than in 
reality.” 

A “Checklist of Communitarian Experiments” before 1860 begins with 
the Mennonite Plockhoy’s commonwealth in Delaware, 1663, and con- 
cludes with the Harmonial Vegetarian Society in Arkansas, 1860. Be- 
cause almost all were in the northern half of the United States, Mich- 
igan might be expected to have had a considerable number. Of the 130 
listed, twenty-two were in Ohio, twelve in Indiana, eight in Wisconsin 
but only one in’ Michigan: the Alphadelphian Phalanx near Galesburg, 
1844. What was peculiar about Michigan? 

Michigan State College Mapison KuHN 


Virginia’s State Government during the Second World War: Its Consti- 
tutional, Legislative, and Administrative Adaptations, 1942-1945. 


By Francis Howard Heller. (Richmond, Virginia State Library, 
1949. [xvii], 203 p. Illustrations, appendixes, and index. $3.00.) 


World War II initiated a veritable rash of historical activity, both on 
national and state levels. As far as the latter was concerned, two patterns 
developed. On the one hand, some special agency, such as a war history 
commission, was organized to integrate the preservation of governmental 
records, to collect data on non-governmental activities, and, presumably, 
to sponsor the writing of general and specialized histories after the war. 
On the other hand, an existing agency, such as a state historical com- 
mission, was merely given new responsibilities, although often with no 
additional funds for an expanded program. Virginia belonged in the 
first category, along with such states as Georgia, Indiana, Vermont, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, West Virginia and Ohio, while Michigan emu- 
lated Illinois, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin in following the 
other approach. However, in 1948, the Virginia World War II History 
Commission lost its independent status and was transferred to the juris- 
diction of the Virginia State Library. 

Dr. Lester J. Cappon, of the University of Virginia history department, 
served as director of the World War II History Commission for fifteen 
months. When he resigned in 1946 to accept the position of editor for 
the Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg, 
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he was succeeded by the assistant director, Dr. W. Edwin Hemphill, 
who was on leave from Mary Washington College of the University of 
Virginia. The volume under review was written by Dr. Francis H. 
Heller, a graduate of the University of Virginia and a member of the 
faculty at the University of Kansas. With such a professional background 
the reader expects a solid, scholarly piece of work and is not disappointed. 
Dr. Heller states in the preface that his theme is the “recurrent 
problem of political institutions under stress.” Hence little attention is 
paid to individuals except such key figures as the two war governors, 
James H. Price and Colgate W. Darden, Jr. While the primary purpose 
is a portrayal of Virginia’s government at war, the author tries to make 
“his narrative illustrative of state governments in general. In the latter 
objective he is particularly successful in part 1, which gives a rather 
detailed account of the passing of a constitutional amendment by which 
servicemen were enabled to vote in the primary and state elections of 
1945. Interestingly enough, only 3,677 availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. j 
One chapter in part 2, which is entitled “Legislative Enactments,” is 
devoted to the subject “Wartime Problems of Lawmakers.” The reader 
learns with some astonishment that twenty-six fewer bills were intro- 
duced in the 1942 session of the General Assembly than in the one for 
1940 and that the war and defense bills eventually enacted represented 
. less than seven percent of the acts for that session. Then comes an 
excellent chapter in which an effort is made to evaluate the emergency 
measures. Dr. Heller places the legislative tasks in four categories: war 
legislation, that is, the Civilian Defense Act (the text of which is given 
in the appendix), the Air Raid Precautions Act, the Military Traffic 
Control Act, etc.; legislation bearing on the status of Virginians in the 
service, that is, voting, eligibility to elective office, the -recognition of 
notarial acts performed for enlisted men by commissioned officers, job 
security, and preferential treatment in tax matters; legislation pertaining 
to conditions of economic and social life, that is, the establishment of 
health and sanitation areas, expansion of housing facilities, rent control, 
expansion of public transportation facilities, alleviation of labor shortages, 
etc.; legislation for the postwar period, that is, the authorization of studies 
in regard to industrial development and employment, the enlargement 
of the division of war veterans’ claims, and provision for the acquisition 
of surplus war materials from the national government, the erection of 
memorials, and the writing of historical accounts of the war. 
“Administrative Adjustments” is the topic treated in part 3. Dr. Heller 
stresses the gravity of personnel problems during the war years both from 
the viewpoint of quantitative shortage and quality deterioration. He 
summarizes the war responsibilities assumed by the regular state agencies. 
Only incidental mention is made of the Office of Civilian Defense since 
that agency has been covered in an earlier volume by Dr. Marvin W. 
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Schlegel entitled Virginia on Guard: Civilian Defense and the State 
Militia during the Second World War. Dr Heller notes that as the war 
continued, legislative problems tended to decrease while those of admin- 
istrators increased. He speculates on the question as to whether another 
world conflict might paralyze all civil government, concluding that if 
“Virginians desire to retain a democratic government, then it needs to 
be fashioned into an instrument of such vitality and resilience that it can 
withstand the stresses of war. Every minute devoted to the attainment 
of such a goal is a worthwhile investment and a contribution toward the 
security of free government.” 

On the whole, Virginians may point with pride to the achievements 
of their state government during World War II. Dr. Heller’s book will 
be a valuable guide should the present national emergency develop into 
World War III. It is paradoxical that the Virginia General Assembly | 
passed a resolution in March, 1944, approving the principle of world 
federation and two days later memorialized Congress to enact permanent 
compulsory military training. 

Northern Michigan College Max P. ALLEN 


Pine Logs and Politics: A Life of Philetus Sawyer, 1816-1900. By Richard 
Nelson Current. (Madison, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
1950. 330 p. Illustrations, bibliography, and index. $4.00.) 


This is essentially a political biography, well written, and quite fasci- 
nating. It is the first (and probably the last) full length story of this 
“pride of Oshkosh” who was so prominent a Republican leader and boss 
during the first half-century of Wisconsin Republicanism, besides being 
an influential congressman and senator for twenty-two years. He is 
portrayed as the champion “logroller” in all congressional history. 

Philetus Sawyer entered national politics in 1864, remaining thor- 
oughly “regular” for neary forty years, rising to positions of eminence 
and party power in the period of Republican supremacy. Much of his 
influence and position was due to his own financial successes as a pioneer 
lumberman. Impressive profits had come from numerous pine land specu- 
lations in Wisconsin and northern Michigan, from sawmill operations, 
besides various other fortunate business deals throughout the state. 
Wealth thus opened the door for him to an unspectacular but effective 
political life both at Madison and at Washington. This political career, 
with its infinite opportunities and contacts—which Sawyer learned to 
exploit so skillfully—further opened the door to more wealth, more favors, 
and deeper involvement in the entanglements between business enter- 
prises and the people’s government. Pine Logs and Politics becomes an 
interesting story of political personalities and ambitions, party discipline, 
and partisan bickerings, revealing the naked realities of the American 
patty system. . 
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Sawyer had come up the rough and hard way. His early years were 
spent in poverty and hard work. Eventually, at age thirty, after fifteen 
years in Vermont and eastern New York working in a sawmill, he went 
west, and bought a farm in northern Wisconsin where he and his family 
settled in 1847. He was a “semi-literate pioneer,” a “chubby” man of 
some 250 pounds who couldn’t make speeches in nice language, but 
could make friends and make money. 

Sawyer’s early lumbering experiences in New York state gave him an 
appreciation of the value of Wisconsin and Michigan pine. Eventually 
he bought large and scattered tracts of government land, and later, 
through shrewd railroad and political deals acquired vast additional tracts 
of pine on the Menominee, the Chippewa, and the St. Croix. Professor 
Current cites a few illustrations of lush profits accruing from early pur- 
chases: a $15,000 tract sold for $63,000 some twenty years later, a 
$7,000 tract brought $84,000, while a $16,000 tract was sold for as 
much as $120,000. He was a heavy stockholder in several of the large 
boom companies as well as banks and various Wisconsin railroads. The 
P. Sawyer and Son sawmill at Oshkosh was of moderate-size for that day 
and presumably profitable, though the author gives little detailed infor- 
mation on these operations. In 1880 Mr. Sawyer entered into larger 
operations through the formation of the Sawyer, Goodman Company, 
with a mill on the Menominee River and an impressive wholesale house 
at Chicago. While Sawyer gained wealth—perhaps three to four million 
* dollars—and respect as a lumberman, his position was in the second divi- 
sion, so to speak, compared with other Wisconsin men such as Isaac 
Stephenson, John Knapp, Henry Stout, Nelson Ludington, C. C. Wash- 
burn, and Frederick Weyerhauser. 

In some three hundred pages of narrative the author has succeeded 
well in blending together the lumber and political activities of Mr. Saw- 
yer. In many respects Sawyer’s career as congressman and as senator 
seems to be mediocre, although Professor Current makes a good case in 
his defense. He was always looking after the little things, always on 
good terms with men on both sides of the aisle, never broke engagements, 
and kept promises, as best he could. Pork-barrel projects and pensions 
for veterans became his daily concern. He followed party leadership on 
all controversial issues and upon none of them did he express a convic- 
tion. “During the twelve years in the Senate he reported a total of more 
than two thousand bills, all of which eventually passed except about a 
dozen. He also reported more than five thousand nominations, not one 
of which the Senate rejected. This’ was a record no other senator has 
_ ever matched.” Then Professor Current continues: 

Thousands of laws, but not a single Sawyer Act! The senator could not 
be cited as the author or sponsor of any law having great national significance. 
To the big national problems of his day he paid little attention. Instead he 
gave most of his time to little details: the routine operations of the postal 
system, pensions for individual veterans of the Civil War or their widows or 
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dependents, appropriations for the improvement of Wisconsin creeks, confirma- 
tions of land grants or other benefits Ree particular railroads. The thousands of 
bills he introduced or handled were almost all for special, private, local, legis- 
lation of this kind. Taken one by one, they were trivial enough. Taken to 
gether, they had a tremendous impact, first, in promoting the fortunes of men 
like Sawyer himself who were “making America” and, second, in strengthen- 
ing the political position of the Republican Party in the nation and his own 
position in the state of Wisconsin (page 199). 

All of this may leave the reader with a certain sense of emptiness, for 
Congressman and Senator Sawyer was a master politician, never a states- 
man. The hero fights for no lofty idealism; he makes no significant con- 
tribution to the solution of great problems; his great energies and capacity 
for accomplishment were ceaselessly devoted to special, private, or local 
benefit, not for the benefit of the nation or society in general. Senator 
Sawyer was the master politician for “doing the people’s chores”—pensions, 
land grants, post offices, pork and more pork. He and his allies did this 
job marvelously, only to expose a system of political favoritism which 
made possible in part the Progressivism of Robert LaFollette. 

The reader may rightly ask: How did LaFollette get along with Boss 
Sawyer, and what happened? Senator LaFollette tells his side of the 
story in his Autobiography from which this author draws heavily. Ap- 
parently, LaFollette was approached by Sawyer with what amounted to a 
bribe or improper influence, according to the author. But it is conceded 
that Senator Sawyer’s actions offended the reformer Republican and 
started him on his independent ways. However, the “grand old man” 
from Oshkosh held no lasting grudge against the apostle of a new day 
in Wisconsin politics. Within a short time, the venerable old senator 
died quietly in his eighty-fourth year, in the spring of 1900. Concluding 
his book abruptly, Professor Current closes with the sentence: “Not just 
aman but a whole era had passed away” (page 306). 

The book contains a good bibliographical essay and a splendid index. 
Some thirty illustrations add much to an otherwise admirable piece of 
writing. Six of the seven chapters are forty to sixty pages in length, 
which is a bit too long. Shorter chapters and better internal organization 
and transitions would facilitate its readability supplementary to the ex- 
cellent narrative style of the author. The State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin is to be congratulated on the choice of a good item for publi- 
cation and upon a fine publication job. 

Central Michigan College of Education Rotianp H. Maysze 





Contributors 


Alfred B. Lindley wrote his study of “The Copper Tariff of 1869” 
while working under Dr. Allan Nevins at Columbia University during 
1948-50. After submitting his article for publication in Michigan His- 
tory, Mr. Lindley volunteered for active duty in the Army. He is now 
fighting with the United Nations forces in Korea. 


Frank G. Braun is an assistant professor of German at the University 
of Michigan. He is the author of Kulturelle Ziele in Werk Gustav 
Frenssens, English Grammar for Language Students, and a number of 
articles dealing with German literature and the German-Americans. He 
was a co-author of the recent book commemorating the achievements of 
that group of German-Americans, The Forty-Eighters: Political Refugees 
of the German Revolution of 1848. 


Robert Benaway Brown was curator of books at the William L. Clem- 
ents Library at the time of his death on December 9, 1950. Brown was 
graduated from the University of Michigan in 1937, received his M.A. 
degree from that school in 1946, and at the time of his death had com- 
pleted his thesis for his Ph.D. He had been a newspaper reporter and 


"special writer for the Milwaukee Journal, the Grand Rapids Press, and 


the Muskegon Chronicle. Brown had been director of newspaper public- 
ity for the Michigan Department of Conservation. .He served in the 
armed forces in World War II from 1941-45. He was on active duty in 
North Africa and Italy. Brown was a member of several historical asso- 
ciations and a trustee of the Historical Society of Michigan. His separate 
publications, aside from a series of anonymous manuals written during 
the war for tank officers, were The Netherlands and America, The Print- 
ed Works of Isidore of Seville, The Bibliographer Learns Spanish, and 
The Visitor and the Clements Library. He contributed articles to the 
Michigan Alumnus, the Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
Bokvénnen, and the Michigan Librarian. 


Dr. Albert H. Marckwardt, professor of English and director of fresh- 
man English at the University of Michigan, is directing the work on the 
linguistic atlas of the North Central states. Dr. Marckwardt during World 
War II served as director of the English Language Institute in Mexico. 
He is the author of Introduction to the English Language and of the 
Scribner Handbook of English. 
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The Michigan Historical Commission and the Historical 
Society of Michigan are pleased to congratulate the City 
of Detroit on its 250th anniversary. During 1951, Detroit’s 
250th Birthday Festival is the motivating force for much 
historic and cultural re-examination. A vigorous publishing 
program is being undertaken which will result in a quantity 
of new material being made available to the members of the 
Society and the people of the state. 

The Detroit Historical Society, the largest local historical 
society in the state, with a membership of nearly 3,000, is 
serving as one of the key advisory agencies for the Detroit 
Festival. The Detroit Society will dedicate the first section 
of its new museum building at ceremonies, July 24, 1951. 

The Michigan Historical Commission was established by 
the state legislature in 1913. The Commission is custodian 
of the historical records of the state; it compiles and pub- 
lishes information about the state and assists and cooperates 
with individuals and organizations who are interested in the 
history of Michigan. The Commission publishes Michigan 
History quarterly and maintains a histork:al museum in 
Lansing. 

The first Historical Society of Michigan was founded in 
1828 in Detroit. Its purposes, like those of its present-day 
descendant, were to create a wide interest among the cit- 
izens of Michigan in the history of their state. The present 
Historical Society of Michigan was organized in 1874 as the 
Pioneer Society of the State of Michigan. Membership 
dues to individuals are $3.00 a year. Michigan History 
is sent to all members. Address your application for mem- 
bership to the Secretary, Historical Society of Michigan, 
Lansing. 





